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OUR intelligent Catholic does not place his church above his country. He makes the two occupy 
different spheres. He thinks of one—the Church—as spiritual, and he bows the knee in sub- 
mission to its authority. To the other—the state—he looks in his right as a sovereign, and he behaves 
toward it much as his Protestant neighbor does. He makes a capital error in supposing that you can 
be under authority in the Church and at the same time be a consistent freeman in the state. You 
cannot be Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. You are one person or you are out of joint. If the doctrine of 
authority commands the mind in religion, the doctrine of freedom cannot guide the mind in politics. 
You cannot do any such legerdemain to-yourself. You cannot be half under authority and half free. 
It is unnatural and impossible. To be of the absolutist mind which the Church fashions is to be in- 
capable of having a rational and free mind which the state inspires and invites to service. The mind 
is one and indivisible. 


The attempted denial of this fact in the Catholic’s thought and practice is the dilemma that we 
see. I know scores of Catholics. I have not the slightest fear that they are plotting for the papacy. 
I do know instances of the petty, clannish things they do in politics, because in many cases they are 
still under the prejudice and bigotry that absolutism always fastens upon a soul if it is obeisant. But 
they are divided selves. And meanwhile the great thing that is going on all the time is the slow freeing 
of the mind. The hold of the church upon the faithful is relaxing so far as guidance in temporal affairs 

is concerned. (And pray tell me what other affairs are there?) The process of liberation is at work 
and to realize it will give much reassurance. 


It is not to be expected that the evolution from authority to freedom will soon be complete, for 
that would mean the end of the church. The reason is, the human mind seems to want to be kept 
under bonds somewhat. Even in Protestant churches this is true. But no understanding person will 
share the conviction of the Catholic Hilaire Belloc, for example, that there is a necessary conflict com- 
ing between the free civil state and the Catholic Church. No such thing is coming. The tide of freedom 
is rising all the time, and it carries on its bosom Catholics as well as Protestants. They are, in all 
natural parts, just like the rest of us. They live and die for their country just as it stands. The Church 
cannot prevent their free patriotism. She does not even try to do so. 
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Unless We Act 


VERY MAN to his conscience, and we to ours! 
We like the example of Mr. Speight in offering 
his resignation as a chaplain in the Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army, submitted to the Presi- 
dent and published in this issue: The proposed 
celebration of Mobilization Day, September 12, as 
a kind of declaration of our resources for armed 
defense against the world, ought to be killed by 
the enlightened understanding of America. It is 
completely beyond our comprehension how the 
idea of this “autumnal defiance” can be tolerated 
for a moment by patriots and Christians. A num- 
ber of readers have told us not to worry, “it will 
not come to pass, it is too ridiculous.” But we get 
no such news from Washington. It is coming to 
pass unless we act immediately with as much force 
of character as this militaristic conceit would act 
with force of arms to awe the world. 

And we hope there will be no nonsense about it. 
Whenever this anti-war sentiment is spoken with 
vigor, there is great anger among military extre- 
mists who call those who disagree with them inde- 
cent names and otherwise show their teeth. We 
want to say for the benefit of such unhappy crea- 
tures that for the soldier, for his discipline, for 
his service, for his sacrifice, we have such a sense 
of gratitude and respect as to move us too deeply 
for words. 
soul is noble. But why is it that so many soldiers 
who say they do not want war because they know 
too well what it means, are always talking very 
much about the certainty of its coming, and almost 
nothing about how to prevent it? They are not 
consistent. If a dear one is sick, we do not wring 
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our hands and say, “Sure, he is going to die,” and 
make preparations accordingly. We use every 
resource for saving life. 


The Next Step 


HERE IS ALWAYS a next step. Now that 

we have a better American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, thanks to the absorption in it of the General 
Conference, and the adoption of new by-laws, THE 
REGISTER respectfully and heartily proposes that 
we proceed to bring within the bosom of this cen- 
tral denominational body the Western Conference. 
This proposal is our own, without suggestion from 
any other source. 

Recent history of the Western Conference has 
been a continual progress toward co-ordination with 
the Association. The reasons for the separate ex- 
istence of the Conference, which was once justly 
proud of its freedom and independence, have passed 
away. There is.no longer a divided Unitarian 
Church. East is West, and West is East. No 
greater victory ever blessed our corporate life than 
the declaration of honest and thoroughgoing agree- 
ment in the principle of freedom which we made 
at the meeting of the General Conference in Detroit 
in 1921. We believe we are through with all dis- 
putations that divide. j 

The outcome of the theist and humanist the- 
ological battle has been beneficent in the highest 
degree. We have grown tolerant not only, but 
wiser. We have grown together every day since 
that time. We see the essentials at the heart of 
religion. Accordingly, the Western Conference, 
which is still in its doctrines far more radical and 
we believe more genuinely progressive than the © 
churches in the East are as a rule, has greatly 
rejoiced in the spirit of rapprochement. The 
Association has provided generously of its resources 
in these latter years for work in the West. The 
Conference on its part has been admirably admin- 
istered by its directors and its secretary, so that 
harmony and co-operation with the Association 
have constantly grown. In fact, the labors move 
onward so quietly that we do not hear at all of the 
Western Conference in the once familiar sense. 
We have come to a time when we are all one. 

Like the General Conference, the Western Con- 
ference has virtually yielded up its separate exist- 
ence. And for that very reason its life is larger, 
its ministry greater, its identity with the central 


church organization a natural advance. We 
praise other forces also for this evolution. The 
Alliance has always been a unifier. The League 


has been wonderfully sportsmanlike in promoting 
mutual understanding. The Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union has acted in youth’s own exalted way, 
free from prejudices and memories. The congre- 
gations on every hand have regarded one another 
as doing the same work on an equal footing. The 
growth of Western churches is another factor. All 
things have worked together for good. We think © 
everything directs us to this action. We have not 
overlooked the necessary administrative adjust- 
ments. The resources now gathered for the Con- 
ference would not be lost or diminished. Contri- 
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butions would be made willingly for the Associa- 
tion. The Conference funds held in trust would not 
be disturbed. We suggest that by the new arrange- 
ment in the Association, instead of a Conference 
secretary a vice- president of the Association be 
designated to do business in Chicago for the 
churches of the district. This development would 
not change the present arrangement of holding con- 
ferences in the West. They would continue as they 
do in the South, on the Pacific Coast, and in the 
several parts of ‘New England. 

Does not this proposal meet a situation that is 
already present? 


The Liberal Orthodox 


READER reminds us there is almost no dif- 

ference between a liberal and a liberal ortho- 
dox. Our friend is wrong, and his is a common 
error. There is no warrant in using the term 
“Viberal orthodox.” If you are orthodox you are 
not liberal, and if you are liberal you are not 
orthodox. The terms are mutually exclusive. We 
who call ourselves liberal are just as far from the 
liberal orthodox as we are from the fundamentalist. 
We might as well come to that conclusion and stop 
all honeyed efforts of ingratiating ourselves with 
those who take us in on their own terms and regard 
us with a kindly tolerance as if to say: “You are 
nice people, but you do not amount to much as a 
religion. If we can be agreeable to you it will not 
do us any harm and you may see our light.” 

The absurdity of attempting what we call unity 
and co-operation with liberal orthodoxy or any other 
kind—it is all one—has been proved ten thousand 
times, but we keep on at the pious exercise and 
get nowhere. We are people of ethics and manners, 
and our conduct must always bear the hallmark 
of those whose conduct in all circumstances, not 
least in church relations, is that of ladies and 
gentlemen. One of the marks of a person of quality 
is dignity and a strong stand upon his rights and 
his principles. Such a one always respects his 
own place and conviction. The trouble with some 
of us is that we yield both rights and principles, 
and so lower our tone, slacken our stock, and in 
general lose the best part of us, in order to pur- 
sue the delusion of unity with others in things in 
which we are as far apart as the poles. It cannot 
be done. 

Let us stand on our own feet. We have the most 
precious possession in Christendom, and in fact 
in all religions. We are free—free to inquire, free 
to prove that which is good, and thus continually 
to create new values and new ideals of conduct. 
Orthodoxy can do nothing of the kind. It is sta- 
tionary. What is euphemistically called liberal 
orthodoxy makes a show of being free, but in all 
essential respects its freedom is as untrue as is 
that of the fundamentalist. It is free from some 
of the bald stuff of ignorant Protestantism, as, 
for example, insistence upon the dogma of the 
absolute identity of every word of the Bible with 


_ Almighty God Himself, or the terrible coming of 


Jesus wading in the blood of God’s victims, or 


J the carnal resurrection of Christ’s body from the 
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tomb. Such things as these are not of the liberal 
orthodox person’s stock, because he is not so grossly 
primitive as to have a mind for these things. He 
has too much culture. But make no mistake; he 
has his binding and incredible authority just the 
same. Lead him out far enough and he will prove 
the case against himself. 

A recent “leader” in the British Weekly illus- 
trates to a nicety what we mean. It is a protest 
against fundamentalism. But what is the upshot 
of the “liberal” writer? He speaks of “the finality 
of the Bible,” which is always the real test in 
orthodoxy. “The Bible stands and will ever stand 
above all other books. . . . Consider what this claim 
of finality means in an age when everything is 
changing. . . . Think also that this statement can- 
not be challenged by any Christian. No Christian 
knows anything about God but what has been 
already written in the Word of God.” [Our 
italies.] In the entire article there is not a single 
word of scholarly and devout criticism of the Bible. 
It is left as though infallible. All we read is this 
sweetened and evasive nonsense which has the one 
effect desired,—to keep people in stupid bondage 
to a Biblical fetish, and thus to continue them in 
utter ignorance of the Bible, which, being a fetish, 
they will not read. ‘The whole hollow case is in 
that closing sentence, “No Christian knows any- 
thing about God but what has already been writ- 
ten in the Word of God.” There you have it flat. 
That is orthodoxy, liberal and reactionary. It 
comes out of the same kind of mind as the Roman 
Catholic mind. Change “written” to “declared,” 
“Word” to “Church,” and you have what the latter 
believes. But he believes it candidly and com- 
pletely. He is honest. 

Just as soon as any, one leaves behind the final 
authority of Book or Church and sets up his own 
conscience and intelligence, he is liberal, and not 
before that. 


Readers, Be Careful 


N IMPATIENT NEWSPAPER EDITOR re- 
plied to a critical subscriber, “We have no time 
to waste on careless readers.” The fact is, as we 
learn every day, an editor’s painstaking attention 
to accuracy of statement will not save a paper from 
some readers’ sloppy skimming of words. It is 
laughable how often two opposite opinions will be 
derived by people from one and the same article 
or editorial. It is deplorable how often a reader’s 
prejudice will leap almost lividly against a printed 
sentiment which is not at all what his warped and 
impulsive judgment thinks it is. We commend 
to our very good friends, who as a rule are marked 
for intelligence and understanding, the continu- 
ance of a most important habit, namely, to respect 
words for the sake of the vitality and substance 
of them, masticate them, get the very essence of 
them, and deliberately come to conclusions about 
their flavor and virtue. A writing person prac- 
tices a difficult art. He works much at high speed. 
He errs often, and he invites criticism to ‘keep the 
standards top- high. And he has a right to expect 
the same degree of carefulness on the part of his 
reader as the reader requires of him. 
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A New War Cloud in Europe 


Dispute over the true title to Bessarabia 


Soria, June 7. 


HEN THE RUSSIAN SOVIET dele- 

gates met the delegates from Rou- 
mania around the conference table at neu- 
tral Vienna a few weeks ago, the nominal 
purpose of the conversations was the res- 
toration of normal relations, including dip- 
lomatic intercourse, between Soviet Russia 
and Roumania. Half an hour after they 
had met, however, events recorded in recent 
history determined the results to be ac- 
complished by the diplomats there assem- 
bled. And the logic of these events 
determined that not peace, but a future 
war should be the outcome of the ex- 
change of points of view. And the war 
may be fought in the not very distant 
future. 

The conference of Vienna—or, rather, 
the near-conference, for it adjourned with- 
out date almost as soon as it had met— 
was called against the background of one 
of the grave decisions of the peacemakers 
in Paris. That decision was that the 
province of Bessarabia should be taken 
from Russia, bled tragically in defense 
of the Allied cause and afterward para- 
lyzed by the Bolshevist overturn, and 
handed over to Roumania. If Russia had 
not met with internal disaster following 
the external, the peacemakers would not 
have treated her so summarily. But in 
1919 Russia was in no position to say 
any word that anybody was bound to 
heed. So they took Bessarabia away from 
Russia—on paper, because Roumanian 
troops were in actual occupation of the 
provinee stretching down to the Black 
Sea, and gave it to a Roumania rendered 
victorious by Allied arms and ammuni- 
tion and also by Allied soldiers. 


SO WHEN the conference met at 
Vienna, the Russian delegates arrived in 
the run-down-at-the-heels Austrian capital 
under instructions to find out what Rou- 
mania meant to do with Bessarabia and 
take steps accordingly. The Roumanian 
delegates arrived under a strict injune- 
tion to keep the question of Bessarabia 
definitely closed and hermetically sealed. 
The attitude of the Roumanian Foreign 
Office was based upon historic facts. One 
of these facts is on record that in 1876, on 
the eve of the outbreak of the war fought 
by Russia, nominally to make a repetition 
of the Turkish excesses in Bulgaria im- 
possible, Bessarabia was Roumanian terri- 
tory. It was taken over by Russia on 
the plea of military necessities, and Rou- 
mania was assured that she would not 
suffer by the concession. After the war 
Russia found herself in possession of the 
south bank of the Danube. That was 
Bulgarian territory, to be sure, but what 
difference did that make to the accom- 
plished diplomats of the Czar? So, in- 
stead of restoring to Roumania the terri- 
tory included within the Russian borders, 
Russia compensated Roumania by hand- 
ing over to her a strip of Bulgaria in 
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the corner between the Danube and the 
Black Sea, in the Dobrudja. 

Thus Russia killed two birds with one 
diplomatic stone. She acquired the adja- 
cent territory which included control of 
the mouth of the Danube, and she made 
it impossible for Bulgaria and Roumania 
even to co-operate cordially and without 
reserve against Russian aggressions from 
the North. The effectiveness of Russian 
calculations at that time was plainly dem- 
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Senator Carter Glass has been favorably 
regarded as a possibility for the Dem- 
ocratic Presidential nomination, because * 
he unites sound economic views, from 
the standpoint of business leaders, with 
a progressive philosophy on human rela- 
tions, as proved by his Congressional 
record and his editorial opinion. He 
comes from Lynchburg. Probably a 
candidate will have been chosen before 
this portrait is published 


onstrated in 1912 and 1913, when Rou- 
mania contributed to Bulgaria’s troubles, 
and further alienated her natural ally 
by seizing a new strip of territory in the 
Bulgarian province of Dobrudja to aug- 
ment her previous holdings of the same 
territory. So Russia left in her wake an 
incubus of hard feeling in 1877-78 which 
is now with difficulty being eliminated—or 
rather grimly postponed—by persistent 
negotiations. In the meanwhile the new 
war cloud over Eastern Europe is rapidly 
thickening. After the Russo-Roumanian 
conference of amity had summarily closed 
because the Roumanians were unwilling 
to listen to a word about the restitution of 
Bessarabia to Russia or a plebiscite to 
determine the choice of sovereignty among 
the inhabitants, Russia through official 
spokesmen, like Tchitcherin, announced 


over the length and breadth of Europe that 
Russia will never recognize the validity of 
Roumania’s title to Bessarabia. It was ex- 
pressly denied from Moscow that Russia 
intends to fight for Bessarabia, or over 
any other issue—for the present. But 
the consensus of meaning in all official 
utterances from Russia on the subject is 
that the time will come when Roumania 
must reckon with Russia, and prove the 
validity of her title to the former Rus- 
sian province. 


IT WAS THESE EVENTS since the 
break-up of the conference of Vienna 
after it had defined the newest Europeau 
war issue that gave significance to an 
event in Bucharest at the end of last 
month which, on the surface, appeared to 
interest only policemen and firemen. The 
event was a fire in the Roumanian capital, 
which sent thundering into the air a vast 
amount of ammunition in dozens of mili- 
tary depots scattered all over the city 
with a million population. A considerable 
proportion of this ammunition consisted 
of brand-new large-caliber shells which 
had just arrived by the trainload from 
Czechoslovakia. This ammunition was 
meant for ultimate uses in the defense 
against Russia—for Roumania had been 
smelling Russian purposes for many 
months before the conference of Vienna— 
and for immediate employment in joint 
maneuvers with Poland next July. These 
maneuvers were to be* directed against 
Russia as the hypothetical attacking 
power. After policemen, firemen, and 
troops of all arms had completed their 
work of restoring order out of chaos in 
Bucharest, the Bolsheviks in the Balkans 
explained the disaster which had brought 
the Roumanian ley crashing down. Their 
explanation was that the destruction of 
ammunition had been their work. They 
had regarded the Polish-Roumanian dem- 
onstration- as a menace to Russia which 
must be dealt with. So they had under- 
taken to deal with it—with what success 
was shown by the frantic efforts made 
by the Roumanian Government to supply 
the vanished stores of military material. 

As to Bessarabia itself, Roumanian 
methods of dealing with minorities are 
well known in America. Roumania is 
dealing with a minority in Bessarabia. 
But that minority constitutes the majority 
of the province. Possibly the ammunition 
is needed to hold that majority in check 
in view of the events which are crowding 
upon the near horizon. The vast proces- 
sion of civilization is marking time while 
armies are concentrating upon the border 
between Roumania and Russia. One of 
the salient features of the situation is 
that Russia—even Soviet Russia—will 
not be denied her own after the hecatombs 
of sacrifices which she hurled into the 
struggle in the first year to assure the 
success of the Allied cause. 


" 
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‘The Religious Significance 


“=—-HIS IS NO PLAGCH for a Christian!” 

exclaimed my friend Henry L. 
Mencken, in greeting me on the morning 
of the first day of the Democratic Conven- 
tion, in Madison Square Garden, New 
York. We were both in the press section. 
We had not seen each other for several 
years, and it was good to renew the days 
when we were both growing up in Balti- 
more. In those times we were much to- 
gether. To-day, Mencken is renowned as 
a literary man. But for all his genius, 
Mencken is not a prophet in the religious 
sense. If he were, he would have known 
that the Convention was in fact distinctly 
the place for me, not because I make great 
pretense as a Christian, but because the 
thing I am interested in, namely, interpret- 
ing things from a Christian viewpoint, 
had the first call for a solid week. Henry 
could not foretell that religion was going 
to be the greatest issue of the whole Con- 
vention. It was. Religion overwhelmed 
politics. He nor I nor any one could 
know there would be a plain, straight, and 
unafraid discussion of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Twenty years ago it would have 
been disastrous publicly to raise the ques- 
tion. And now, so far have we moved in 
both tolerance and candor, a great multi- 
tude made religion the only big subject 
of dispute. 

Wise men knew that the thing must 
come out. Except the occasional outburst 
of some hothead on either the Catholic or 
the Protestant side, there was no threat- 
ening sign of fanaticism or hatefulness. 
This does not mean that religious feeling 
is less. On the contrary, it is more. The 
profound sense of injustice on the Catho- 
lie side, and the equally strong sense of 
danger to democratic institutions on the 
Protestant side, demanded open, coura- 
geous, and thorough speaking. 

The Ku Klux Klan furnished the occa- 
sion for the great dispute. But it was 
only the occasion. The cause lies deeper. 
The Klan is a symptom of a very real in- 
ternal condition in the body politic and 
religious. The Klan says this country suf- 
fers to a degree from danger of alien 
control, namely, the Roman Catholic 
Church. It will have none of it. It 
Says other things pertaining to race, spe- 
cifically against the Negro and the Jew. 
I could never be a Klansman, but I can 
contemplate the organization without 
quavering and with a calm understanding 
that what it is doing in a blatant, out- 
landish, and sometimes disgraceful way 
is at bottom exactly what most American 
people, except the Irish, the Jew, and 
the Negro, are quietly thinking and pri- 
vately saying. This is the unpleasant 
fact. The blown-in-the-bottle American 
has something like racial horror of the 
black people when the likelihood of mis- 
eegenation is suggested. Go and see 
Eugene O’Neill’s “All God’s Chillun Got 
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Wings.” Tell me what your reaction is. 
The deep—yes, so deep as to be inarticu- 
late—revulsion on account of race differ- 
ence portrayed in that drama tells you 
exactly what the Southerner has always 
felt. And there is none of Thomas Dixon’s 
excess in Eugene O’Neill. The Southerner 
has not been understood by his Northern 
neighbor. In the South he sees great 
numbers of colored people, and the haunt- 
ing fear of what might happen to his 
white stock has given him a mind which 
those who live where colored people are 
few cannot comprehend. He does not 
hate the Negro. He loves his own racial 
integrity. The Klan expresses in a gross 
and detestable way the great command- 
ment of race purity. 

William McDougall of Harvard Uni- 
versity is a gentleman and a scholar, but 
he would state the alleged danger of 
the case no less plainly than the Klans- 
man does, for as a great student of race 
stocks and of the social and political 
meaning of their mingling, he utters 
ominous warnings about. our national 
dangers. The Klan has company in 
academie circles. 

When we turn to the Jew the situation 
is the same and not just the same. The 
Klan’s antipathy against the Jew is the 
average man’s antipathy run wild. The 
Jew is regarded as one apart, who prides 
himself on his separateness, and who, in- 
deed, believes, as his fathers before him 
have believed, that he is a member of a 
superior, a peculiar people. He expects 
special tribute. So says the Klan. Or- 
thodox Jewry has always maintained its 
primacy among all the nations of the 
earth. Therein is the secret of the hos- 
tility to the Jew. People will not accept 
the Jewish estimate of the Jew. The 
Klan is rampant about it. 

In the case of the Roman Catholic, you 
pass from race to religion, in seeking the 
eause of the present difficulty. The race 
factor enters also, because most Catholics 
in active political life are Irish. And 
the race has suffered many centuries with 
a resulting clannishness which, the Klan 
says, the Church has intensified. Indeed, 
the Church has been a refuge in the dis- 
tress of the Irish. For several years the 
Klan has been militant and alarming in 
many sections. The reaction of the Irish 
Catholics to this activity has grown to 
the breaking-point. When the candidacy 
of Governor Alfred HB. Smith for the 
Presidential nomination became an ac- 
cepted fact, it was certain the Klan would 
oppose him who is the darling of his 
Roman co-churchmen. And it was just 
as certain that the Catholics in the Dem- 
ocratic party would turn upon the Klan. 
As we know, both things have happened. 
The result of the vote on the Klan has 
been a very narrow victory for those who 
felt the Klan should not be rebuked by 


name for religious discrimination. That 
was a fortunate political action, because, 
as we have tried to show, there is much 
that is characteristic of America in the 
principles of the Klan. Its sins are partly 
our sins, its ideas partly our ideas. 

Our Catholic friends have gained an in- 
tangible victory, though they cannot, we 
think, nominate Mr. Smith. They have 
made for a less unkindly and strained feel- 
ing among Protestants, because they have 
fought their fight for their rights openly 
on a decent and in some respects high 
plane. They will not suffer reproach. 
They are loyal Americans, they say. From 
this time forth the religious question 
may be discussed more freely than it has 
eyer been treated before. Surely, that 
is a significant advance. About two 
months ago, I invited a score of prominent 
American editors to tell our readers what 
they thought of the likelihood of a Roman 
Catholic for President. They all, with 
only three exceptions, began to make ex- 
euse. They were afraid to talk about 
religion in politics. That is characteristic 
of newspapers, which are not noted for 
reckless courage. But every great news- 
paper has published full reports of Mr. 
Bryan’s argument against using the Klan’s 
name unfavorably in the Convention, as 
well as his warning that the Democratic 
party must not go over to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Editorials on the sub- 
ject have been numberless. The amazing 
things the great commoner, this mighty 
publicist, said in the full presence of the 
hosts of the party made a remarkable 
change. His triumph is not less spiritual 
than it is political. We almost forget his 
fundamentalism. (Who can explain such 
a paradox as Bryan?) 

It will have been observed that Mr. 
Bryan does not go to excess about the 
danger of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This is not due to expediency, but rather 
to the fact (which he knows) that there 
is an influence at work in our country’ 
which is far more powerful in changing 
the Church than the influence of the 
Church is powerful in changing our coun- 
try. Your intelligent Catholic does not 
place his church above his country. He 
makes the two occupy different spheres. 
He thinks of one—the Church—as spirit- 
ual, and he bows the knee in submission 
to its authority. To the other—the state 
—he looks in his right as a sovereign, and 
he behaves toward it much as his Protes- 
tant neighbor does. He makes a capital 
error in supposing that you can be under 
authority in the Church and at the same 
time be a consistent freeman in the state. 
You cannot be Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
You are one person or you are out of 
joint. If the doctrine of authority com- 
mands the mind in religion, the doctrine 
of freedom cannot guide the mind in 
polities. You cannot do any such legerde- 
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main to yourself. You cannot be half 
under authority and half free. It is un- 
natural and impossible. To be of the ab- 
solutist mind which the Church fashions 
is to be incapable of having a rational 
and free mind which the state inspires 
and invites to service. The mind is one 
and indivisible. : 

The attempted denial of this fact in 
the Catholic’s thought and practice is the 
dilemma that we see. I know scores of 
Catholics. I have not the’ slightest fear 
that they are plotting for the papacy. I 
do know instances of the petty, clannish 
things they do in politics, because in many 
cases they are still under the prejudice 
and bigotry that absolutism always 
fastens upon a soul if it is obeisant. But 
they are divided selves. And meanwhile 
the great thing that is going on all the 
time is the slow freeing of the mind. The 
hold of the church upon the faithful is 
relaxing so far as guidance in temporal 
affairs is concerned. (And pray tell me 
what other affairs are there?) The proc- 
ess of liberation is at work and to realize 
it will give much reassurance. 

It is not to be expected that the evolu- 
tion from authority to freedom will soon 
be complete, for that would mean the 
end of the church. The reason is, the 
human mind seems to want to be kept 
under bonds somewhat. Even in Protes- 
tant churches this is true. But no under- 
standing person will share the conviction 
of the Catholic Hilaire Belloc, for ex- 
ample, that there is a necessary conflict 
coming between the free civil state and 
the Catholic Church. No such thing is 
coming. The tide of freedom is rising all 
the time, and it carries on its bosom 
Catholics as well as Protestants. They 
are, in all natural parts, just like the 
rest of us. They live and die for their 
country just as it stands. The Church 
cannot prevent their free patriotism. She 
does not even try to do so. 
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We do not expect the dissolution of the 
Roman Catholic Church for centuries, be- 
cause there are precious and timeless ele- 
ments in true religion which will pre- 
serve its usefulness. But what the Church 
will do less and less is to influence politics. 
Its power over the earth is passing. The 
incident in the New York convention was 
remarkable in showing how great a change 
has come in favor of the country as com- 
pared with the Church. And this is not 
a new phenomenon. The eclipse of the 
idea of the divine right of kings, which 
came straight out of the idea of the in- 
fallibility of the Church, is almost com- 
plete. There are no more kings worth 
the name. There is no more church in 
the traditional absolutist sense. Some 
Roman Catholics understand this. Many 
others are confused, yet their experience 
tells them the state is no longer anywhere 
under ecclesiastical control. Even in the 
first part of the nineteenth century their 
leaders learned that fact in Europe. 
Ferrero tells us: ‘The fervor with which 
many Catholics and Protestants, after 
‘1815, once more believed in the dogmas 
of the Church or the doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin did not cause them to be- 
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lieve that any one family had a super- 
natural right to conduct, with control, all 
the affairs of their country. A sense of 
reality, a knowledge of history, the criti- 
cal and analytical spirit, were too much 
awakened in the higher classes, whether 
they were religious or not, for politics to 
be anything for them but a human system 
of interests and passions, having nothing 
in common with their faith. The attempts 
made by the Catholic Church to support 
the absolutism of the old dynasties in the 
first part of the nineteenth century failed. 
The realistic current carried the spirit of 
the age in a contrary direction. Lamen- 
nais has expounded for us drama of the 
modern conscience, obliged to secularize 
politics, even, and perhaps, especially, 
when it is most inflamed by religious 
zeal,” 
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“The realistic current” was electric last 
week in New York. And it is probably 
true that when the minds of the Catholics 
were “most inflamed by religious zeal” 
at the Convention, they were farthest 
from the Church. But is the great his- 
torian right when he says politics is “secu- 
larized”? It seems to me he quite misses 
one of the “realities” which another his- 
torian, Lionel Curtis, has plainly seen. 
The consequences of Curtis’s view that 
politics and the state are both quite spirit- 
ual in their character and operation reach 
very far in our present discussion. If we 
believe that the state is by nature a spirit- 
ual institution, then the relation of the 
church to the state becomes a profoundly 
important one. I believe we shall never 
again have identity of church and state, 
but we shall have, by the influence of re- 
ligion upon politics, the tremendous power 
of the church exerted upon the state, pre- 
cisely aS we have the tremendous power 
of the university (which is not identical 
with the state) exerted upon the state’s 
philosophy and policy. 

What has happened in history is plain. 
In the beginning the ruler of the state 
had his power from God direct. That was 
the theory. Hence his divine authority. 
So, to put it in a single word, we had 
monarchy. Monarchy or autocracy always 
comes of religious authority. When men 
began to question things for themselves, 
the power of the king began to decline, 
monarehy to crumble, and democracy to 
rise. The monumental illustration of this 
truth came out of the Great War. The 
difference between the old order and the 
new is not, as Ferrero seems to imply, 
the difference between a religious and a 
secular conception of the state, but rather 
a difference in the conception of religion 
in its relation to the state. The state is 
more religious to-day than ever, in our 
present theory. The soul is not subject 
as it was to the church, but is more and 
more becoming sovereign in itself. It de- 
termines its own religion, and in so dcing 
makes devotion to and the service of its 
fellow-men the test of religion. In fine, 
we took a religious and not a secular step 
when we passed from the old dispensation 
to the new, from Horeb to Galilee, from 
Moses to Christ, from authority to free- 
dom, from autocracy to commonwealth, be- 
cause we “learned to interpret our duty 
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to God in terms of duty to our neighbor.” 
That spirit has been growing in the 
world for centuries. I repeat, our Roman 
Catholic friends are quickened by it. They 
cannot escape it, because it is of the air we 
all breathe. That is why I have a per- 
fectly comfortable feeling that absolutism 
can never come back, for all the efforts 
of official Romanism. And I have a great 
desire also to show my understanding and 
friendliness toward my Roman Catholic 
neighbor who is in a mental and spiritual 
transition, not to say travail. What has 
happened to states is now happening to 
him as an individual. It was illustrated 
by the events in New York. In the Con- 
vention, freedom won another victory. 
The Roman Catholic grew a little larger. 

But the religious change in polities is 
not easy. There is a grave and imme- 
diate danger of the democratic theory 
and practice. The Roman Church under- 
stands it. The people have triumphed in 
that they have gained universal suffrage. 
It is true, monarchy—and with it the 
power of the Roman Catholic Church— 
has declined steadily since 1848. Through- 
out the world, power now means a man- 
date from the people. But is the will of 
the people the will of God? It is elo- 
quent for Lamennais to declaim the glory 
of the people as he did in 1833: 


All men are born equal, and consequently 
independent of one another. No man is 
born into the world with the right to 
command. If it were incumbent on every 
one, from the moment of his birth, to 
obey the will of another, moral liberty 
would cease to exist... . 

Again, personal liberty and sovereignty 
are one and the same thing. ... That 
sublime attribute of intelligence, sov- 
ereignty over oneself, or liberty, is the es- 
sential characteristic which distinguishes 
man from the brutes, who are subject to 
fate and carried by it into the sphere of 
their blind existence, even as the celestial 
bodies move in their inexorable orbits. 

No man ean alienate his sovereignty, 
because he cannot abdicate his nature or 
cease to be a man; and from the soy- 
ereignty of the individual there is born 
socially that collective sovereignty of all, 
or the sovereignty of the people; equally 
inalienable. 
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But what do they do with their in- 
alienable sovereignty? We come back to 
realities, to history. We have lived nearly 
a century since Lamennais, working out 
the democratic experiment, and must we 
not agree in part with Ferrero? 


This new collective sovereign in both 
Europe and America. [he says] is a kind 
of monster with an enormous body, a very 
small head, claws which are sometimes 
trenchant, which usually couches in a 
heavy slumber, and often allows itself to 
be led as docilely as a lamb is led by a 
child, but which from time to time is 
taken by accesses of fury. At such times 
it roars, it bites, it spits fire; the most 
intrepid tamers do not sueceed in calming 
it. Its intelligence is limited like that of 
a child; whatever it is desirable that it 
should understand must be made as simple 
as possible, even the most complicated ques- 
tions. It allows itself to be easily dazzled, — 
deceived, and even terrified. But.it has 
caught a vague conviction from the spirit — 
of the age that it is kll-powerful, a convic- 
tion which is fed by its ignorance. It has 

(Continued on page 675) 
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On, Then, Together; Onward We Go! 


Thrilling religious meetings of students at Mount Holyoke 


1S THERE ANY ONE who has been dis- 
couraged over the young people of to-day 
in their relation to the churches, to whom 
eyen the future of the Liberal churches 
seems at times a bit problematical? Such 
an one should have been privileged to be 
an observer at the recent conference of 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass., during the week of June 
21-28. About one hundred and fifty young 
men and women from sixty schools and 
colleges in all parts of the country—Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, Missouri, Georgia, and 
Canada being the most distant places 
represented—gathered there to discuss 
“The Spirit of Christ in the Life of 
To-day,” and it was in no superficial way 
that they did it. The group in large part 
was made up of undergraduates, although 
there were also a considerable number of 
graduate students, some of whom, both 
men and women, are headed for the min- 
istry, and a few who are students in 
schools of other sorts. They in no sense 
merited the appellation “goody-goody,” for 
they were full of “pep” and ready for 
anything that came in the way of fun, 
be it swimming, baseball, tennis, dancing, 
a horse race, or stunts of any sort. 
' Rules were adopted by the conference 
on the opening evening, as a matter of 
safeguard to hold the conference to the 
serious purpose for which it had been 
ealled. One rule stated that attendance at 
one lecture and one round table each day 
would be expected. Nothing could have 
been less needed in that particular group, 
for practically the whole number were 
present, not merely at the specified num- 
ber, but at all of them, as if fearful of 
missing something should they stay away. 

Their enthusiasm at all times, the eager- 
ness with which they faced the great 
questions of the day, the sincere desire 
to bring about a better social order, as re- 
vealed in their discussion of ‘Christian- 
ity and Industry,” “The Christian Spirit 
in Public Service and Politics,’ and “War 
and Peace,” are among the most hopeful 
things that one has observed in a long 
time. The future will be safe so long 
as motives such as were displayed in 
these discussions actuate a considerable 
number of the rising generation. When it 
came to personal religion and its applica- 
tion to college life, and to the considera- 
tion of “The Modern Spirit in the Work 
and Worship of the Church,” there was 
the most evident desire to enter into the 
activities of their respective churches and 
to render their share in making them more 
effective. The ministers found the dis- 
eussions of this partieular phase exceed- 
ingly stimulating and enlightening, and 
they were frank to say so. 

Members of the college faculty, who at- 
tended the meetings from time to time, 
commented favorably upon the spirit of 
the group, one in particular contrasting 
the attentiveness of this audience with 
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that of an undergraduate body attending 
a required lecture. Dean John Murray 
Atwood of St. Lawrence University, the 
head of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, was so impressed by the spirit and 
potentialities of such a group, that he has 
promised to recommend to his convention 
that the Universalist young people affiliate 
with it. Dr. Franklin ©, Southworth of 
Meadville was likewise deeply impressed. 
Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, professor of 
Biblical Literature at Amherst College, 
and minister of the South (Congrega- 
tional) Church of Springfield, Mass., an- 
other of the speakers, has pledged his 
co-operation by accepting a place upon the 
Advisory Council for the coming year. 
Judging by this second conference, the 
movement, though as yet a small one, bids 


fair to increase and become a power in’ 


the world. To do so it will need the 
hearty and generous support of Unitarians, 
and it merits it, since with them it had 
its inception under the leadership and 
vision of Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. 

That there is need of such a moyement 
may be better comprehended when it is 
realized that during the same week at 
Northfield the young women gathered there 
were being thoroughly grounded in the 
reasons why they should believe in the 
virgin birth and other of the so-called 
fundamentalist principles, while at Mount 
Holyoke under the shade of Mary Lyon’s 
tomb these liberal-minded young people 
were being inspired to better living through 
emphasis upon the fearless search after 
truth whenever and wherever it is to be 
found. Would Mary Lyon have approved 
of such a dedication of her beloved college? 
some one may instinctively ask. Yea, 
verily. A woman who could say in her 
day, “There is nothing in this universe that 
I fear but that I shall not know all my 
duty or shall fail to do it,” surely would 
to-day have no fear in the search after 
truth. 

At the opening session of Saturday eve- 
ning, President Mary B. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College struck a high note in her 
address of welcome, which was echoed in 
the new Federation hymn written by Miss 
Mary Boynton, Vassar ’27, of Buffalo: 


On, then, together 


Till in the world of men 
Christ’s spirit lives again 
Shining and strong as then, 

. Onward we go. J 


“T cannot imagine a subject more vital,” 
said Miss Woolley, “than the one which is 
to be discussed here—‘The Spirit of 
Christ in the Life of To-day.’ There you 
touch the rock bottom of Christianity. As 
long as human mind exists, there will be 
differences of interpretation, varieties of 
ereed concerning the nature of Jesus 
Christ.. ‘Now we. see through a glass 
darkly’; it is only ‘then’ that we shall 


see ‘face to face.’ It is not necessary, I 
am not sure that it would be best, for 
us to have one doctrine; there would be 
even greater danger of the ‘letter that 
killeth,’ of the loss of the ‘Spirit which 
giveth life.’ The spirit of Jesus Christ 
in the life of to-day,—that is the supreme 
need, the crux of the whole matter. If 
we could realize it, all our difficulties in 
every phase of our complicated life would 
be solved. 

“The quest to rediscover the real Jesus 
is not an easy one,—do not labor under 
that delusion. It is much easier to adopt 
explanations, formulas, than to go to the 
sources and find out for one’s self. You 
and many other young people like you 
find much upon which you cannot set your 
seal of approval. Make your criticism 
constructive, not destructive. It is for 
you to make the world better, and not 
merely to complain that it is not better. 
And the only possibility is to discover 
Jesus’ way and to do your share in mak- 
ing it the way of our common life.” 

Rey. Harold H. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel preached the Sunday morning ser- 
mon. “Liberalism is first of all a spirit 
or temper of mind and heart,” he as- 
serted. “It lays more emphasis upon the 
progressive revelation of the divine pur- 
pose of life in the present and in days 
to come than upon the records and deposits 
of revelations in the past. Religion is not 
a separate concern or department of life. 
It is not found in doing special things 
at special times and in special places, but 
in doing everything in a special way.” 

Albert A. Pollard speaking in the eve- 
ning said: “No real or lasting progress 
will be made until it is realized by leaders 
and teachers of men that religion is the 
concern of every man and woman. If it 
is to be universal, religion must be virile 
and strong. It must be a part of all 
human experience.” 

A cause for optimistic outlook upon con- 
ditions to-day was found by Rey. John H. 
Melish, rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in his lecture upon “The - 
Christian Spirit in Work.” He said: “A 
new day is dawning for labor and the 
church. The clergy are more interested 
than ever before and are better informed 
about economics than they have been. The 
workers are responding to the new ap- 
peals of the clergy and are co-operating 
with employers who seek to be fair. The 
church and labor are beginning to under- 
stand each other and to co-operate. There 
is a new spirit abroad in the land, a spirit 
of brotherhood and good-will in the work 
of the world.” 

Dean John Murray Atwood of St. Law- 
rence University discussed “The World 
Situation,” saying, “We must plant our 
ideal in the minds of the people of all 
nations, and then cultivate it assiduously, 
so that it will germinate and grow until it 
becomes a powerful demand that the goy- 
ernments of the world shall be compelled 
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to heed. Here is the opportunity for the 
church.” Other speakers were Dr. Frank 
©. Doan of Rochester, whose talks upon 
religion and life were of great inspira- 
tional value; Rev. James Gordon Gilkey 
of Spuneteld, on “The Fine Art of 
Prayer’; Dr. Franklin C. Southworth of 
Meadville, on “The Moral Leadership of 
the World.” “Leadership To-day in Re- 
ligion” was treated by Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, “Faith and.a Life Work,” by Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, and “Raith and Service,” 
by Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College. The evening addresses, on Mon- 
day by J. Weston Allen, former Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts, on “The Chris- 
tian Spirit in Politics,” and on Tuesday 
by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy on “Inter- 
national Ideals,” were full of interest. 

Wednesday afternoon the delegation 
visited Mount Tom, and Thursday all 
the dramatic ability of the conference was 
summoned for the entertainment of its 
members. Friday was largely given up 
to a business session, when the various 
committees brought in findings upon the 
questions which had been discussed at the 
round-table conferences. Resolutions were 
passed pledging the members to strive for 
the removal of all causes of war, to cul- 
tivate a spirit of international brother- 
hood and good-will, to urge the active 
co-operation of the United States with 
the existing agencies for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, such 
as a Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and to demand that the United 
States take the lead in securing the out- 
lawry of war by international agreement. 
Twenty-three voted against taking up arms 
in case of another war, while forty-seven 
were ready to do all in their power to 
work for peace, yet were unwilling to 
bind themselves in the event of another 
war. No one voted for the proposition 
that national preparedness is the best 
means of preventing war. The proposed 
Mobilization Day, September 12, was de- 
plored and a resolution passed to eall 
upon the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of War to cancel such 
a day as a menace to the peace of the 
world. The control of the traffic in arma- 
ments was also urged. The conference 
voted for evolution of the social order 
in industry, rather than a revolution. A 
“golution for race problems is to be found 
in transmuting into reality the principle 
of brotherly love. Corruption in govern- 
ment was condemned, To realize a juster 
social order in which the motive of service 
shall be dominant, the meeting commended 
the formation of a political organization 
composed of all those who work by hand 
or by brain. The ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment was demanded. 

The following resolution was passed, 
seven members yoting against-it: 


In meeting the problems which may inter- 
fere with the spiritual liberty and the demo- 
cratic spirit of the modern college student, we 
believe that the following suggestions are 
valuable: 

Resolved: 1. That fraternities may not ar- 
bitrarily be called good or bad, but that their 
influence varies with constituency ,and en- 
vironment. 

2. That voluntary attendance at chapel is 
desirable for these reasons: (a) the people 
who attend will be an inspiration to the 
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service because of real interest; (b) the beauty 
and effectiveness of the service are diminished 
when it becomes a compulsory function. 

8. The selection of speakers for college ser- 
vices should be on the basis of their personal 
appeal to the students, and the form of the 
service should be so arranged as to lay stress 
on no particular denominational lines whatso- 
ever. 

We also believe that both individual and 
congregational prayer are beneficial and effec- 
tive, but are usually separate and distinct 
means of accomplishing the same end. 


The discussion on the modern spirit in 
the work and worship of the chureh 
brought forth the following resolution: 


Inasmuch as it is recognized that religion is 
a vital force in the world to-day and that the 
present organized churches are not wholly effec- 
tive, we, therefore, the second conference of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals, re- 
solve to apply the modern spirit, which we 
define as the spirit of investigation, in the 
building up of a rational religion, in the follow- 
ing ways,—by insisting on the church serving 
the whole life of its people and the community 
in which it is placed; by encouraging young 
people to take a direct interest in the religious 
services of the church by their attendance and 
assistance ; by training young people as leaders 
in the activities of the church, thereby re- 
lieving the minister; by encouraging the free 
exchange of ideas between minister and young 
people, stimulated by a challenging message, 
clearly and forcibly stated. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Granville Hicks, Harvard, Fra- 
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mingham, Mass.; vice-presidents—Rich- 
mond Sweet, Brown, Providence, R.I., 
Dorothy Dyar, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, Virginia Wellington, 
Wellesley, Arlington, Mass.; secretary, 
Ruth Ayres, Radcliffe, Waban, Mass. ; 
treasurer, J. Russell Wood, Harvard, 
Cambridge, Mass.; international secre- 
tary, Margaret James, University of 
Brussels, Belmont, Mass.; Y. P. R. U. 
director, Mae Bradford, Radcliffe, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; executive committee, the 
officers, together with divisional represen- 
tatives, as follows: New England, Grace 
Chase, Mount Holyoke, Concord, N.H.; 
Leslie Pennington, Harvard, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Martha Fischer, Yale, New Haven, 
Conn.; New York and Bastern States, 
Mary Boynton, Vassar, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Central States, Nancy Harsh, University 
of Michigan, Des Moines, Ia.; Southern 
States, Mary Weis, Brennan College, Bren- 
nan, Ga.; Midwestern, Warren Campbell, 
University of Nebraska, Omaha, Neb.; 
Pacific Coast States, Robert Lawrence, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif,; 
Sanada, Donald Finn, University of Win- 
nipeg, Winnipeg, Canada. 

The hospitality of the college was un- 
stinted, everything possible being done 
for the comfort of its guests, who in turn 
were greatly impressed with the beauty 
of its surroundings and its adaptability 
to the needs of the conference. 


On Making Life Interesting 


SAMUEL M. 


OST PEOPLE make a mistake at the 

beginning when they try to think 
what is good for other people. Almost 
invariably we think not in terms of their 
activity, but in terms of their comfort. 
What do people want? We say they 
would like to be comfortable, they want 
to be relieved of uncertainty and fear and 
What we call trouble in a general way. 
And we think we are doing good to them 
if we can relieve them of the perils of 
life, the responsibilities, the uncertainties. 
That is the reason why there is always 
misunderstanding between youth and 
later life. The fact is, most of us, except 
as a last resort, don’t want to be com- 
fortable. We want something more than 
that. 

We have only one chance here upon this 
earth for living, for seeing, for doing; 
only one chance of a few years to throw 
all our power into grappling with cireum- 
stances. To face the difficulty, the un- 
certainty of the universe, to see what it 
is like, to try it out—that is to live. 
And now, instead of giving us a chance 
to make this test, and make our own dis- 
covery, youth replies: “You think that all 
we want is to be shielded from this strange 
world. We want to experience life, to feel 
its wonder, its tragedy, its joy, and above 
all, to feel our power touching this other 
power,—that is what we really want. And 
our well-wishers, with their benevolent 
efforts in our behalf, are always trying 
to shield us from the things we came to do, 
or the things we came to triumph over.” 

To learn to be interested in real things, 
in something more than the narrow de- 
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tails of one’s own business; to learn to 
multiply the things which touch us,—that 
is to make an interesting mind, an in- 
teresting soul. And just so far as that 
can be cultivated in us, in so far our 
world is enlarged, 

What.I object to is the way in which 
many persons pride themselves on the feel- 
ing which they call disillusion. Why of 
course the world is uninteresting, they 
say; I cannot help it. Ah, but uninterest- 
ing to whom? To what kind of person? 
That is the thing that cuts deep when we 
ask it in regard to ourselves. The people 
whose lives and words we love to remem- 
ber are the people who found their world, 
whatever it was, intensely interesting be- 
cause they felt themselves somehow par- 
takers of it. In that word “partakers” 
we come to the center. We are interested 
in anything which concerns us and which 
touches us, and which we can do or 
change. 

Life becomes interesting when we try 
to understand it. Daily duty becomes in- 
teresting when we see that it is difficult 
and we are obliged to stop and ask how 
best we can do it. Life becomes an art 
as well as a science when it calls upon 
us to confront each day’s circumstances 
with the whole of our being. 

We say of a certain person that he is 
“all there,” the whole of his mind, the 
whole of his heart. Now it is the half- 
hearted work, the task we are all the time 
trying to shun, rather than the task we 
are trying to do with all our might, that 
brings the sense of dullness to our lives, 
and disillusion to our souls. 
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TALKS WITH TOILERS 


HE HARBOR sparkled in the bright 

sunshine; and in the offing, tumbling, 
white-capped waves rolled up by a strong 
shore wind, glinted like silver, as I 
climbed a long flight of outside stairs at 
the extreme end of the dock. The stairs 
led to the pilots’ office. 

A dozen pilots were seated about the 


room or resting comfortably on benches 


Waiting their turn to navigate a vessel in 
or out of the harbor, for they work in 
rotation. It was a room with the flavor 
of the sea, and in particular of the call- 
ing of those hardy, resourceful men who 
make it their headquarters when ashore. 


‘Looking down from the walls were rows 


of portraits of pilots of other generations; 
charts and maps; framed letters of ap- 
preciation for meritorious service, sent 
on from Washington; and marine scenes. 
One of these scenes pictured a pilot trans- 
shipping from an outgoing ship to a pilot 
boat, in a heavy sea. Another was of 
an icebound harbor, with a narrow ‘ar- 
tificial channel through which a vessel 


- was being piloted. 


The room was rich in historic mem- 
ories, for it had been the headquarters 
of the Pilots’ Association of that city for 
many years. The Association was first 
formed in the year 1783. Under a row 
of venerable pilots was a model of a 
new pilot boat, now being built. She will 
be 136 feet long, twenty-five feet beam, 
and draw fourteen feet of water.- Her 
model indicated grace, beauty, and speed. 

The term “pilot”? is wrongly applied to 
men who nayigate steam and sailing ves- 
sels from port to port. These men are 
qualified navigators, but they do not hold 
pilots’ commissions. They. are able to 
handle their ships on the open ocean where 
there is plenty of sea room, and no treach- 
erous reefs or tortuous channels, but not 
in harbors. For harbor work, an especial 
class of navigators must- be trained. 
These men are the real pilots, and hold 
their commissions from State Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor and 
Council on recommendation of the trus- 
tees of the city Marine Society. With- 
out these men who have a minute knowl- 
edge of the particular harbor in which 
they work, there could be no transatlan- 
tic commerce, because ship-captains do 
not have the information which would 
enable them to get their ships over shift- 
ing sand-bars at various stages of the 
tide, and up to the anchoring-ground or 
the dock. 

Eyery important harbor has its group 
of pilots. This particular harbor has 


_ twenty-four men who are doing the work 


of getting commerce safely in and out. 
_ They are resolute navigators, keen of 
__ yision, of sound judgment, and have a 
"knowledge of the different harbor chan- 
~ nels down to the last detail of tide and 
current and newly dredged courses. 


Views 
The Pilot 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Among the charts which hung on the 
walls was one of the harbor, on which 
every change caused by storm or sunken 
wreck or dredging is indicated as soon as 
known. 

Let them relate their own story as I 
heard them tell it over their pipes, with 
occasional interruptions as some item of 
maritime news arrived over the telephone, 
or was brought in by messenger. We will 
give the yarns their proper place in the 
fabric ‘as now one pilot, now another, 
took up the thread of conversation. The 
windows commanded views of the har- 
bor with its ever-changing scenes. 'Tow- 
boats passed and repassed; a small fish- 
ing schooner close-hauled was beating up 
for the fish pier; on the opposite shore 
three ocean-liners with huge red-and-black 
funnels were tied up at their docks. A 
mile down the harbor was a cluster of 


At Sunrise 
BETH CHENEY NICHOLS 


At dawn I walked the cool, deep wood 
To seek for fern and flower, 

To capture song for spirit-food 
And fill the morning hour. 


The sun arose and turned the shade 
To song and fern and flower, 

And there beneath the trees I prayed 
For all who missed this hour. 


vessels at anchor: barges, schooners, one 
full-rigged ship, and an occasional yacht. 

“We must wait our turn. This is a 
corporate society, in which each is paid 
so much for a trip, and then at the end 
of the month the earnings are pooled and 
divided. We do not know what the 
term ‘regular hours’ means. One of us 
must board the outgoing vessel when the 
call comes, and wait for the captain to 
give the word to start. He may give the 
command a few moments after we get 
aboard, he may wait twenty-four hours, 
as cargo and weather conditions deter- 
mine. The captain is usually glad enough 
to have us take charge; and once he 
hands the vessel over, we are in virtual 
command. What we say goes. Of course 
we do not touch the wheel, merely give 
the course. Every captain is different. 
very ship is different.” The pilots all 
agreed on those last two points whether 
they had been piloting one year or twenty, 
They also agreed that no two trips were 
alike with reference to weather and water 
conditions, and that no two boats are ever 
docked in precisely the same way. The 
outstanding quality required was a sort 
of sixth sense best described by the term 
“good judgment.” 

“Before a pilot can take entire charge 
of a vessel he must serve a long and 
exacting apprenticeship, beginning at the 


bottom as a hand on the pilot boat. Four- 
teen years is an average length. When 


at last*he is found qualified, he is given 
a small boat to pilot, with an experienced 
pilot standing by to correct possible mis- 
takes. If he succeeds with a craft of light 
draught, he is given larger ships. With 
ocean-liners carrying a thousand or more 
passengers, and having a million dollars 
invested in ship and cargo, one cannot 
afford to take chances. 

“The largest vessel which ever came 
into this harbor was the Leviathan, which 
drew thirty-seven and one-half feet of 
water. The pilot who handled her said 
that at times she had only a foot of 
water under her keel, but, knowing the 
vessel’s draught and the exact depth in 
the channel at that particular stage of 
the tide, he knew he could get her through. 

“Once clear of the harbor, the vessel 
heads for the lightship where the pilot 
boat is stationed. Here the ship stops 
her engines long enough for the pilot to 
climb down the side by the swinging rope- 
ladder, drop into the tender and be rowed 
off to his own craft. But sometimes a 
storm is tossing up mountainous break- 
ing seas. In that case no transshipment 
ean be made, and the pilot, imprisoned 
on the ship, is carried across the Atlantic. 
The pilots will take desperate chances 
to leave the vessel, however, and are 
only deterred by the worst weather. The 
small boats which ply between liners and 
pilot boat are made especially for that 
tusk, resembling lifeboats, and are handled 
by oarsmen especially trained. The men 
who row these boats could give points 
to the best oarsman in a winning college 
erew. In fact, it is doubtful if such a 
man could qualify, because his smooth- 
water training would have spoiled him. 

“Winter is our busiest season,” the pi- 
lots agreed, “because then the Canadian 
ports are frozen over, and their commerce 
is turned south. Getting vessels in and 
out of the harbor is pleasant work enough 
when weather and tide serve. But let 
the wind shift into the northeast and 
tear up a gale, with some captain de- 
termined to go to sea—well, we have to 
keep our mouths shut and go, whatever 
the hour, whatever the gale. The entrance 
to this harbor is full of rocks; tides run 
hard, and channels are narrow and 
crooked; but we don’t mind those minor 
things if the ship’s compasses are right. 
We'll bring her in over rocks and bars, 
and through gale and fog—unless the com- 
pass is not true. Then there is trouble. 
But. the captain will have only himself 
to blame, for it is his duty to hand us a 
correct card. Of course, we confer with 
the captain, and when heavy fog hangs 
over the harbor or the tide is down, we 
anchor and wait a favorable oppor tunity. 

“Docking tests a pilot’s resources, es- 
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pecially when the current sets hard and 
the wind blows, but we don’t tear down 
a dock very often. Perhaps the most 
difficult thing a pilot has to do is to 
anchor his ship in a crowded roadstead. 
He must measure with his eye the amount 
of space the vessel will have in which 
to swing, keep her away from other ves- 
sels, and at the same time keep her out 
of the ship-channel. Then if he gets her 
twenty feet from the berth assigned by 
the harbor-master, let.him look out. 

“When we are on duty on the bridge, 
there is no eating or sleeping until the 
boat has docked, or, if she is outward- 
bound, until she has cleared the light- 
ship: it may be one hour; it may be a 
day and a night. 

“Suppose for one reason or another one 
of us, say, who has piloted in this har- 
bor for twenty years, has to change to 
another port; he will have to begin at 
the bottom again and work up. It 
wouldn’t be right for one of us to go 
there and go over the heads of the old 
' pilots, any more than it would be right 
for one of them to come here and go over 
our heads. Therefore we spend our lives 
on this stretch of water you can see from 
the window; and we know it like our 
own minds. 

“We're life-savers, too, and are always 
picking up disabled motor-boats and 
wrecked yachts. Most captains have a 
cordial welcome for us when they see 
us coming over the side. Their eyes are 
used to measuring distances on the open 
sea, and they will not trust themselves 
to take a chance in a narrow channel, 
no matter how many times they have been 
through it. Besides, changes are always 
being made, and the channel through 
which they went to sea two weeks or a 
month before is not the same when they 
return.” 

“Ts it a dangerous calling?” 

The question silenced the group, and 
I wished I had not asked it. Some of 
them turned to their daily paper; others 
gazed out of the window at a passing 
ferryboat. I should have remembered 
that men engaged in dangerous callings 
as a rule do not like to speak of the 
dangers. Perhaps the perils are too re- 
alistically before them; perhaps the per- 
son himself has a particularly vivid 
memory of escape by merest chance. 

But one of the group finally did reply. 
“We are not talking about the hardships. 
But we know you writers always like to 
get in the adventurous. Well, here’s an in- 
cident that illustrates the spirit in which 
our men work. A certain pilot, I will 
not mention his name, though he is not 
such a great distance from here, met an 
incoming vessel one day, transshipped to 
her in a heavy sea, and seized the swing- 
ing rope-ladder to climb up the side. As 
he did so and swung clear of the tender, 
a large sea rolled under the ship, hove 
her away to leeward, swinging the pilot 
on the ladder twenty feet off from the 
steel side. When she righted ‘and the 
ladder swung back the pilot smashed 
against the vessel and dislocated a shoul- 
der. But he said nothing, climbed aboard, 
and went to the bridge. He brought her 
up the channel, docked her, and then 
collapsed. They took him to a hospital, 
where three doctors tried to get the swol- 
len shoulder back, without success. Then 
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an athlete appeared, added his strength, 
and they snapped it in. 

“But it is all in the day’s work. No 
one of us here would hold his job a 
month if he was not ready to take a 
similar chance, and do a similar turn of 
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duty. Why? For no particularly heroic 
reason, but because it is his bread and 
butter. Should he flinch, it would indi- 
cate that he was slipping, that his nerve 
was going, and neither the captains nor 
his own associates would trust him.” 


CORRESP 


Chaplain Speight 
to President Coolidge 
Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I have felt compelled to resign, through 
formal military channels, the commission 
which I have held in the Officers Reserve 
Corps as a Chaplain (Captain) since I 
was honorably discharged from the Army 
at the conclusion of the World War. I 
feel bound to take this step as a protest 
against what I feel to be the most un- 
fortunate action of the War Department 
in planning a Mobilization Day for Sep- 
tember 12 next. This intended demonstra- 
tion of the military strength of the United 
States in men and munitions cannot but 
be regarded by the peoples of other coun- 
tries as a militaristic gesture. I find very 
many citizens who are in accord with my 
view that the duty and opportunity of 
the United States at this moment is to 
give every evidence to the world that our 
people rely upon good-will and interna- 
tional agreement to prevent renewed war- 
fare. - 

I very much hope that you may yet 
see your way to instruct the War Depart- 
ment to abandon its untimely purpose. 

I am, Sir, 

Most respectfully, 
Harotp E. B. SPricHt, 
Captain, Chaplain Officers 
Reserve Corps, 302d Infantry, 
94th Division. 

JuNE 30, 1924. 

To the President of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 


From an Army Chaplain 
To the Hditor of Tom CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


On the first page of Tur Recister, June 
19, stands the important question, “Would 
they Prussianize us?’ ‘The writer begs 
leave to contribute something toward the 
answer to that question. 

The writer would like to state at the 
outset that what he has to say is not in 
any sense intended as an “answer” to the 
article “Effective Preparedness or Mobi- 
lization” by Lucia Ames Mead. As she 
points out, the defenders of America are 
many, and preparedness comprehends all 
the problems of our internal relations as 
a people and of our relations with other 
nations. Moreover, we need as a safe- 
guard against the propaganda of selfish 
interests, which have no portion in true 
Americanism, utterances like hers. She 
is a good soldier of America as well as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

In the question, “they” apparently in- 
cludes President Coolidge, who authorized 
Mobilization Day on September 12, the 
departments of War and Nayy, and, in 
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particular, the regular and reserve per- 
sonnel of the army and navy. The writer, 
who is an army chaplain in the Reserve 
Corps, offers toward the answer to the 
question his impressions gained in seven 
years of intimate association with soldiers 
of all ranks. 

Popular opinion is unjust to the soldier, 
just as, for example, it is unjust to the 
surgeon. The surgeon is popularly sup- 
posed to enjoy the highest satisfaction of 
his life when he has his instruments thrust 
into a human body. The soldier, likewise, 
is supposed to be happiest when a war 
is on. Officers, in particular, are sup- 
posed to be “militarists.” 

Common sense ought to suggest that 
the soldier has little reason for enthu- 
siasm for war. He has everything to 
lose—family, life, and limb—and very 
little to gain. His only satisfaction in 
a national emergency is that, like the sur- 
geon, when an operation is inevitable, he 
rejoices that he is prepared to serve. He 
naturally looks upon the pacifist who 
wouldn’t engage even in a war of defense 
as he would look upon a man too “hu- 
mane” to killa mad dog that was attack- 
ing his child. 

The consistent militarist is almost al- 
ways a civilian. He may be a manufac- 
turer of armor plate or of other munitions 
of war. In time of peace, if money is 
his god, he yearns for war. In time of 
war he rejoices. A national emergency 
is his opportunity to multiply his wealth. 
He has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain. If money is his son’s god too, 
he can obtain his exemption on the ground 
that he is needed in the business of mak- 
ing munitions. 

The attitude of the average soldier 
toward war was fairly summed up in a 
recent address given before the officers of 
the post and some of us who are chap- 
lains in the Reserve Corps at the Officers’ 
Club, Camp Devens, by Col. John T. Axton 
of Washington, D.C., chief of chaplains 
of the army. He said, “The first business 
of the army is to prevent war.’ The 
second, he said, is to win the war for our 
cause if war becomes inevitable. His 
plain statement caused no astonishment 
visible on the countenance of Gen. Malvern- 
Hill Barnum, who presided, nor on that 
of the youngest second lieutenant recently 
arrived from West Point. 

As the writer has known them, soldiers 
actually stand between the two extremes, 
the militarists on the one hand and the 
pacifists on the other. There is no folly 
greater than to forget that the truest allies 
in the great struggle for peace and brother- 
hood among men are to be found in the 
clean-cut, trained manhood of the army, 
both officers and enlisted men. They will 
not Prussianize us. Let us be on our 
guard lest interested civilians pervert goy- 
ernment to that end. 

Aypr, Mass. FRANK B. CRANDALL, 
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George Fox, Founder of the Friends 


This is the tercentenary of the immortal saint 
whose noble people are close kin of Unitarians 


ii LESS THAN ONE YEAR from this 
time Unitarians everywhere will cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of that worthy society known 
as the American Unitarian Association. 
It is well to call to mind that before such 
celebration takes place another liberal de- 
nomination, the Friends (commonly called 
Quakers), is to enjoy an anniversary 
which is particularly worthy of devoted 
attention. I refer to the fact that the 
month of July, 1924, will mark the passing 
of three hundred years since the birth 
of that devout soul and distinguished 
preacher, George Fox. 

T am not an authority upon the subject 
of chureh history, but I am a Unitarian 
minister and also a birthright member of 
the Religious Society of Friends. I dare 
to believe, therefore, that it is not unfit- 
ting for me to express here an apprecia- 
tion of him who has meant so much in the 
life of Quakerism. 

The interested student cannot fail to 
observe a decided similarity between the 
life of George Fox and that of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Jesus of Nazareth was the son of 
Joseph,—not an educated man, not a 
rich man, by trade a builder of houses. 
George Fox had as father a simple Leices- 
tershire weaver who because of his poy- 
erty was able to give his son little educa- 
tion beyond the knowledge of how to read 
and how to write. 

Jesus and Fox were again alike in their 
love for the Almighty Father at the men- 
tion of whose name we bow. 

The worthy man of Nazareth com- 
menced his ministry by journeying off 
into the wilderness and spending several 
weeks in the sanctity of holy communion. 
So Fox as a young man abandoned the 
trade to which he had been apprenticed, 
and led a solitary life, a time of prayer 
in which he earnestly prepared himself for 


_ his ennobling mission among men. 


We read of the Nazarene receiving com- 
munications from beyond. For example, 
at the occasion of his baptism there was 
heard the voice from Heaven, saying, 
“Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” It is interesting to note 
the following words, typical of many to 
be found in the Journal of George Fox: 
“And as I sate still under it [a cloud] and 
let it alone, a living hope rose in me 
which cried: ‘There is a living God who 
made all things. And immediately the 
cloud and temptation vanished away, and 
the life rose over it, and all my heart was 
glad, and I praised the living God... . 
Afterwards the Lord’s power broke forth, 
and I had great openings and prophecies, 
and spoke unto the people of the things 
of God, which they heard with attention 
and silence, and went away and spread 
the fame thereof.” 


CLOYD HAMPTON VALENTINE 


Birthright Friend and Unitarian Minister 


The saddest and yet most triumphal . 


scene in the very dramatic life of Jesus 
was that enacted at Golgotha. Fox also 
was a martyr to the cause he loved. His 
idealism compelled the authorities to in- 
earecerate him time and again. His suf- 
ferings may be best observed in the 
following quotation taken from his Jour- 
nal: “The people were in a rage, and fell 
upon me in the steeple-house before his 
{the judge’s] face, knocked me down, 
kicked me, and trampled upon me. So 
great was the uproar that some tumbled 
over their seats for fear. At last he came 
and took me from the people, led me out 
of the steeple-house, and put me into the 
hands of the constables and other officers, 
bidding them whip me and put me out 
of the town.” 

The central teaching of George Fox was 
“righteousness,” the term including the 
various particular virtues of love, service, 
humility,°and all the rest. Fox desired 
each soul to be interested in goodness 
first, little heed being paid to the innu- 
merable conventionalities which society 
usually associates with morality, whereas 
they are neither moral nor immoral at all. 

George Fox believed in the reality of 
God and advocated communion with that 
power. He would have all folk strive to 
hear the “still, small voice’ which he 
assumed could penetrate each soul. He 
would have us endeavor every day and 
every moment to learn God’s will for us, 
although perchance we may often be com- 
pelled to exclaim with the little child in 
the Friendly poem: 


T‘could not get the inner light 
Although I tried with all my might. 


Fox had no use for any highly developed 
ecclesiastical ritual or for the startling 
upholstery with which the High Church- 
man girds his loins. 
mune with God. He believed that God 
was present wherever two or three were 
gathered in His name, and that com- 
munion was possible however one was 
dressed and whatever service was em- 
ployed. 

George Wox is especially to be distin- 
guished because of his belief that the 
conscience of man should be free. 

And Fox of course regarded death as a 
mere incident in the individual’s undying 
career, a doctrine which I as a follower 
of Fox look upon as the most important 
fact in the entire field which the com- 
passes of knowledge cireumscribe. 

During these last few paragraphs I 
have listed the important teachings of a 
worthy man. This emphasis upon good- 
ness, this advocacy of holy communion, 
this love of freedom, and this faith in 
the evyerlastingness of life,—these are 
the things for which Fox stood. Are 
they not exactly the things for which 


He wanted to com-. 


Unitarians have always stood? And 
should not Unitarians as well as Friends 
pause a moment from their labors in 
order to commemorate adequately one of 
the purest religious leaders the world has 
known? 

It would not be suitable to close this 
brief article without treating to some 
extent of the organization which has ever 
been closely identified with the personality 
of Fox. 

It was in the year 1648 that Fox began 
to preach in public. Several years later 
the name of “Quakers” was bestowed upon 
his followers. This term was employed 
in derision and referred to a certain 
trembling on the part of those who “spoke 
in Meeting.” This quaking is still obvious 
among the Friendly preachers of the pres- 
ent day. 

The folk who were converted by Fox 
formed societies in various places. These 
meetings were independent, similar to the 
churches of the Unitarian fellowship. The 
meetings grew in numbers and in number 
throughout the British Isles, and became 
there a marvelous dynamie for righteous- 
ness and worship. 

Fox journeyed to America and estab- 
lished Friends meetings here. These 
societies grew up in Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
several other States. In 1827, as a re- 
sult of theological conflict, the meetings 
divided into two groups, the orthodox and 
Hicksite (Unitarian). Later on, the 
former. body divided again, into the. or- 
thodox meeting and the orthodox church. 
During the past few years, all these 
groups have worked together harmoni- 
ously, carrying on the valuable War Relief 
Service which has made them loved and 
honored wherever their deeds of mercy 
have been made known. At present we 
find an increasing sentiment among the 
various types of Friends to unite for the 
worship of God; and it is expected that 
before many years have gone their way 
that sentiment will result in the refor- 
mation of the several bodies of Quakerism 
into one denominational group. 

Some time ago I received a letter from 
the General Secretary of the Hicksite or- 
ganization in Philadelphia. He wanted 
to know if I had found any decided dif- 
ference between the Quaker teachings and 
the Unitarian. There is of course a dif- 
ference in the style and conduct of the 
religious services. But, so far as essential 
ideas are concerned, my answer was that 
Quaker and Unitarian were just about 
the same. 

And that is the message which I would 
give to the Unitarian friends to whom I 
now am privileged to minister and in 
whose presence I still feel somewhat as 
a pilgrim’ from a strange land. (I miss 
the “thee” and “thou” and the poke bon- 
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nets.) The Hicksite Friends are Unita- 
rian Friends; and Unitarians should deem 
them worthy allies in the struggle to over- 
come evil with right, materiality with wor- 
ship, slavery with freedom, and agnosti- 
cism with the knowledge of immortal life. 

I may be pardoned a personal word. 
I give it not for the purpose of calling 
attention to myself, but for the sake of 
arousing appreciation of “my ain folk.” 
- Some years ago I decided to give my life 
to the service of religion. At that time 
I asked an opportunity to work in the 
Friends society. The Friends do not em- 
ploy ministers. After due consideration 
they said to me: “What we want thee to 
do is to become a Unitarian minister, 
beeause the Unitarians are so much like 
us. Thee may enter their ministry and 
still feel that thee is a loyal Friend.” 
The Quakers sent me to Meadville; and 
while I was there they loaned me money 
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to support my mother, who was unable 
to work—loaned me money to help me 
enter another ministry. I fear at times 
that the Quakers did not make a very val- 
uable gift to Unitarianism, but I call 
attention to it here because I want every 
Unitarian to appreciate the spirit in which 
it was sent. Pe 
Very soon now the Friendly societies 
will hold series of meetings to commem- 
orate the life of George Fox. The Friends 
may be justly proud to have had so noble 
a leader. And most of them may feel 
that they are deserving of his leadership, 
for they are striving with a large meas- 
ure of success to walk in all his ways. 
May Unitarians everywhere celebrate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the Quaker prophet who advo- 
cated the things that they themselves love. 
May Unitarians regard this prophet, like 
Channing, Parker, Priestley, Martineau, 
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Clarke, a teacher worthy of their own 
d‘scipleship. May Unitarians regard the 
Friends as needed allies, and endeavor 
always to maintain with them “the unity 


of the spirit in the bond of peace” and + 


love and joy. There have not been very 
many leaders better than Fox; there are 
not any better people than those whose 
religious denomination he began. 

As I make my pilgrimage I try to study 
Unitarians. I do not yet really know what © 
they are, let alone what they believe. But — 
when my dear Quaker people back home 
ask as to the results of my study, I always 
tell them that Unitarians are ladies and 
gentlemen. (And the words mean a ‘lot 
the way I say them.) Unitarians are 
ladies and gentlemen who are trying to 
follow where he whose life was so similar 
to that of George Fox led. It would be 
almost impossible to praise them more 
highly than that, now, would it not? 


New Ideals of Religious Expression 


N THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, New 

England Congregationalism was exer- 
cised over a proposed reform in music, 
singing by note rather than ad libitum, 
with quirks and quavers, grace.notes and 
other embellishments. Said one Puritan 
worthy, opposing the new style, “I have 
great jealousy that if we once begin 
to sing by note, the next thing will*be 
to pray by rote, and then comes popery.” 

Now if any one here imagines that the 
new movement seeking to make art serve 
religion is going to bring in ritualism, 
formalism, and other horrid ‘isms,’ I 
beg him to remember what Bacon said, 
“There is a superstition in avoiding super- 
stition.” Or again, for his benefit let me 
quote the remark of Rey. John Hunter, 
“Tt is a part of our Christian liberty to 
be able to rise superior to tradition and 
custom, even to our own traditions and 
customs.” 

‘Now what are some of the ideals by 
which we would be guided in the matter 
of religious expression ? 

We would view the subject psychologi- 
cally, not temperamentally, our position 
grounded upon human instincts and in- 
terests rather than upon individual tastes. 
We appeal to the whole body of wor- 
shipers, not merely to the few. 

We would employ educational rather 
than dogmatic methods; we urge no par- 
ticular type of religious expression; we 
recommend neither Gothic nor Colonial 
architecture exclusively, neither the Eng- 
lish nor the Italian music forms, neither 
liturgical nor free prayer. We would 
draw out, not impose upon. No single 
mode of expression rests as an obligation 
upon the free spirit. 

We hold all values in religious expres- 
sion to be relative,—relative to local habits 


Let beauty fill the church and us 


KUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


President of the Religious Arts Guild 


of mind, relative to place and circum- 
stances, relative to resources. A Gothic 
church on Meeting House Hill, for ex- 
ample, would have been an historic mis- 
carriage, though there was no danger of 
it when the meeting-house was rebuilt. 
On the other hand, a New England meet- 
ing-house in Southern California would be 
equally out of place. I might multiply 
illustrations. In a word, it is all relative. 
It all depends. 

We would make spiritual ends supreme. 
Expression is not an end in itself, but 
a means to an-end. What we express is 
more important than how we express. 
This will save our religious expression 
movement from the pitfall of ritualism. 

In urging the claims of beauty in re- 
ligion we would not forget the co-ordinate, 
coequal claims of truth and goodness. 
Artistic churches, uplifting music, and 
noble ceremonial must not be regarded as 
a substitute for intellectual integrity and 
moral courage. That art is debased which 
is used as a camouflage. 

Now in the light of. the foregoing ideals 
may I venture to lay down certain re- 
ligious or psychological axioms more or 
less logically related? 

1. As the soul is more than the body, 
so worship is more than its forms. This 
is one of Protestantism’s basic principles, 
needing no amplification. 

2. Some form of worship, or vehicle of 
expression, is essential to the soul. Even 
Emerson recognized this axiom, saying, 
“Tam not so foolish as to declaim against 
forms.” Luther likewise,—and we do not 
suspect him of Catholic sympathies,—‘Do 
not listen to the Devil [he said] when he 
opens his big mouth ealling ‘Spirit! spirit !’ 
and then breaks down all the bridges by 
which the spirit can enter.” As thought 


seeks its word, as God needs a Christ, 
so our religion calls for expression or in- 
carnation, not only in conduct, but also 
in worship. Only in the beginning of 
things was the earth “without form and 
void.” Some of us desire that religion 
become articulate and manifest. “With- 
out form and void” suggests primitive 
chaos. Vogt in his book “Art and Re 
ligion” insists that a Puritanic Protestant- 
ism is “a religion that won’t work ex- 
cept in a realm of disembodied spirits.” 

3. Expression completes and fulfills re- 
ligion. A religion without a voice is a 
defective religion. Cap’n Chadwick, the 
Marblehead skipper, a faithful but in- 
articulate husband, used to return home 
after a voyage of weeks, perhaps months, 
remove his oilskins and casually say to 
his lonely wife, “Well, Mary.” He did 
not know how to say more. Perhaps Mary 
understood, but there was something of 
loss to both in that stoic, Puritanie re- - 
straint. I want Unitarians on entering 
the place of worship, after the long ab- 
sences which modern preoccupations seem 
to demand—I want them to say something 
more than “Well, God.” Some, perhaps, 
cannot say even that. 

4. Spirituality lies in the presence of 
the spirit, not in the absence of the form, 
even as formalism lies not in the presence 
of forms but in the absence of spirit. In 
other words, expression or incarnation is 
not formalism, any more than vacuity is 
spirituality. 

5. Beauty is an essential element in re- 
ligious expression. We see to it that our 
memorials are beautiful, beauty being our 
offering to the memory of the dead. Why 
not, then, to the living God? Art is the 
child of religion, and, like the prodigal, 

(Continued on page 674) 
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By Arthur Kenyon Rogers, Professor in Yale University. 
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Some Recent Books on Philosophy and Allied Subjects 
RICHARD W. BOYNTON, M.A. 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of Buffalo 


Tt has been suggested that those of owr ministers who take advantage of 
the vacation season to do some of the solid reading that is impracticable amid 
the interruptions and distractions of the church year may welcome a short 
list of recent books on philosophy and allied subjects, with some comments 
regarding their bearing and relative value. Such a list is therefore given below. 


1. MAN anp TIE Cosmos: AN INTRODUCTION To MerTaprysics. By Joseph 
Alerander Leighton, Ph.D., LL.D,, Professor of Philosophy in the Ohio State 
University. D, Appleton & Company. 1922. 

A clearly and ably written discussion of the fundamentals of philosophy, cen- 
tering around the concept of personality. Highly recommended. Material for a 
year’s preaching. 


2. CONTEMPORARY BritisH PHILOSOPHY: PERSONAL STATEMENTS. (First 
Serics.) Edited by J. H. Muirhead, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. The Macmillan Company. 1924. 

Autobiographical accounts of the philosophical development and present position 
of sixteen representative British thinkers of to-day, with bibliographies. Interesting 
and valuable testimony to the varieties of philosophical experience. 


3. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILosopHy since 1800: A Critica SuRVEY. 
The Macmillan 
Company. 1922. ‘ 

Pxcellent as a companion-piece to (2) Argument for Critical Realism, a new 
position shared by the author with other American teachers of philosophy. 


4, AMERICAN THOUGHT: FRoM PURITANISM TO PRAGMATISM. By Woodbridge 
Riley, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy im Vassar College. Henry Holt and 
Company. (Second edition.) 1923. 

The best short sketch of American thought and thinkers. 


5. PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN AMERICA: A SuRvEY OF THE: ENLARG- 
ina Pucrm Farru. By John Wright Buckham, Professor of Christian The- 
ology in Pacific School of Religion. Houghton Mifftin Company. 1919. 

Confined to liberal orthodox leaders from Bushnell down, but admirably done, 
and full of stimulus for the preacher. We ought to have a similar book from the 
Unitarian side. Who will produce it? ‘ 


6. Tur Prostem or Creistraniry. Lectures delivered at the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford, by Josiah Royce, D.Sc., 
Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. The Mac- 
millan Company. Tico volumes. 1914. 


Royce’s philosophical testament to his generation. An extraordinary interpre- 
tation of the implications of the Community. No preacher can afford to neglect it. 


7. Evotutionary NaturauismM. By Roy Wood Sellars, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. The Open Court Pwh- 
lishing Company. 1922. 

A serious and worthy attempt to bring the standpoint of naturalism in philos- 
ophy down to date, by one of the rising men in the ranks of academic teachers of 
philosophy in this country. Not to be missed by the thorough student. 


S Scrpricism AND ANIMAL FarrH; InTRopucTION To A SYSTEM or PHILOSO- 
puy. By George Santayana, formerly Professor in Harvard University. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1923. 

Subtle thought, marvelously expressed by one of the few great stylists among 
professional philosophers. 


9. An INTRODUCTION TO REFLECTIVE THINKING. By nine members of the staff 
of the Department of Philosophy at Columbia University. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1923. . 

An outline of scientific and philosophic method, with an abundance of concrete 
illustration. Of special value to the preacher who would cultivate a more scientific 
approach to his work. 


10. Tur Trutus We lave By. By Jay William Hudson, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Missouri. D, Appleton & Company. - 1921. 
‘ Constructive thinking on the great verities. Good for the thoughtful layman 
as well as for his minister. 
(Continued on page 666) 


Bridging the Gap 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


THe CHILD: His NATURE AND HIS NuRDS. 
Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Valparaiso, Calif.: 
The Children’s Foundation. 

If this book were not quite so large, it 
might .well be classed as a work of the 
first importance. Its 516 large pages may 
well appall even the student in this field, 
and in reading it one sees passages and 
even pages that might be omitted to ad- 
vantage. None the less, it is a valuable 
addition to the growing literature of edu- 
eation. 

It seems that Lewis BE. Myers, pro- 
moter of electric and other public utili- 
ties, and organizer of philanthropic enter- 
prises with, an educational purpose, has 
provided a Foundation for “the study of 
the child and the dissemination of knowl- 
edge promotive of the well-being of chil- 
dren,” and that this book is the firstfruits 
of that Foundation. A second book is 
promised within the year, which is to “deal 
comprehensively with the problems arising 
out of the changing economic and social 
conditions as they affect the well-being of 
childhood and youth in the American 
home.” 

It is ground for rejoicing that men of 
large means have discovered this field for 
the expenditure of their wealth; fortu- 
nate that in this case an educator of the 
standing of Dr, O’Shea has been chosen 
to launch this first venture. The editor 
is also the author of six of the twenty- 
one chapters in the book, and these are 
among the meatiest of them all. It is 
also a matter of note that the other con- 
tributors, while all of high standing-among 
educational leaders, are still not persons 
whose names are most familiar to the 
reading public. Herein is assurance that 
the torch is being passed on to hands that 
will hold it high, an increasing multitude 
of students to whom the child is at once 
the most interesting and the most impor- 
tant of all topics of study. 

The book is in three sections, each de- 
voted to “bridging the gap’’ between what 
men know should be and what all too evi- 
dently now is. “Bridging the Gap be- 
tween our Knowledge of Child Nature and 
the Training of Children” is treated by 
Prof. Bird T. Baldwin of the University 
of Iowa; “Bridging the Gap between our 
Knowledge of Child Well-Being and our 
Care of the Young” is from the pen of 
Prof. H. H. Goddard of the Ohio State 
University ; while the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. John J. Ti- 
gert, introduces the section on “Educa- 
tional Practices.” The incidental chapters 
are monographs on specific themes, written 
with judgment and assembling facts of 
the greatest interest and value. They 
deal with the child’s instincts and men- 
tality, his changing social needs and ap- 
titudes, his proper nutrition and hygiene, 
the treatment of delinquency and precoc- 
ity, the teaching of personal purity and 
social morality, all in a distinctly helpful 
manner. Then come chapters by the editor 
that discuss the changing and yet-to-be- 
changed procedure of homes and schools, 
aiming wisely and directly at the devel- 
opment of a better race of human beings. 
A long bibliography, which again might 
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well have been abbreviated, comes next, 
and a highly valuable index brings the 
volume to a close. Certainly this book is 
an important addition to the literature of 
education, having a practical rather than 
a technical purpose, and deserves a place 
in every working library. 


Broken Lives that Heal 


WHO ARP THE BENEFACTORS ? 
hart Chesley. 


By Annie Lock- 
With an Introduction by Samuel 


McChord Crothers. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$1.25. 
Dr. Crothers says: “It is not enough 


that one is willing to ‘go about doing 
good.’ The question is asked, ‘When he 
goes about, does he do more good than 
harm?” We have discovered in recent 
years that wisdom and experience are re- 
quired for the successful administration 
of charity, and we are now talking of the 


+ 


ANNIE LOCKHART CHESLEY 


social sciences, and of social service as a 
profession. All this is true, but many 
of our modern social workers, in endeay- 
oring to perfect the technique of their 
work, have forgotten the spiritual im- 
pulse, which lay behind the old and oft- 
times misdirected charity, and gave to it 
a beauty and dignity so frequently miss- 
ing to-day. 

The searching question which Mrs, Ches- 
ley asks is a timely one. We are misled 
by false standards of success. We as- 
sume that those who are blessed with 
education and health and comforts and 
means are, of course, the rightful leaders 
and benefactors of mankind. Mrs. Ches- 
ley reminds us of the inspiration that 
comes from those who are “spiritually 
fighting their way through,” who bring to 
our sheltered lives the benefactions which 
this little book describes. 

Mrs. Chesley has been for many years 
a social worker. Out of the wealth of her 
life she gathers here a half-dozen tales 
of men and women who have “turned ne- 
cessity into gain.” There is Melinda Man- 
ley, born a slave, who became totally 
blind, but still kept on singing; and Rob- 
ert and John, the two brothers, helpless 
as children, who were “coming and going, 
coming and going,” as long as they lived; 
and Christopher, who made an _ heroic 
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struggle against temptation and failed; 
and Tabitha, who shrank from all contact 
with the world, and particularly didn’t 
like men; and Deacon Carver, who never 
lost his sense of responsibility for his 
church and community; and LHlizabeth 
Adams, the gentlewoman who made Irish 
lace, and discovered that “the greatest 
joy in life is the consciousness of power 
to endure.” 
Said John Masefield in “Consecration” 


Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in 
the rain and the cold— 

Of these shall my songs be fashioned, 
be told. 


my tale 


Of similar material Mrs. Chesley has 
fashioned her songs. She has ‘stormed 
the secret beauty of the world,” finding in 
these unexpected places a strength of soul, 
and a loveliness of character, which we 
may all emulate. The book is a revealing 
tribute to the kind of work that Mrs. 
Chesley has done, and a suggestion to all 
social workers of the spirit which alone can 
crown their efforts with success. It is a 
simple book of friendliness, a tale of 
broken lives that heal. OR. die 


Southern Atmosphere 
Tun Epen or 
Huiell Seaman. 
pany. $1.75. 
Curiosity had a disastrous effect upon 
the proverbial cat, but in Augusta Huiell 
Seaman’s The Edge of Raven Pool it 
brings very different results. Owing to 
the persistent efforts of Antoinette Hews- 
ton, who has come to live with her aunt 
in Savannah, the mystery of the closed 


Ravon Poor. By Augusta 
New York: The Century Com- 


room in that beautiful Colonial home is 


laid bare, and the facts concerning the 
disappearance of her aunt’s gallant French 
lover come to light. Alan Ravanel, in 
whose keeping a large amount of money 
had been intrusted, vanished one night 
years before, and neither he nor the 
gold were heard of again. But Antoinette, 
aided by a young cousin, traces out the 
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story step by step until a pleasant climax 
is reached, when Alan is proved to have 
been faithful to his love and trust. Al- 
though there is nothing original about 
its plot, nevertheless the story with its 
Southern atmosphere is pleasantly told. 
M. M. D. 


Back to Louisa M. Alcott 


RecRPATIONS. By Grace Livingstone Hill. 
New York: J. B. Lippineott Company. $2.00. 

A story of the home affections, the old- 
fashioned kind that takes one back to the 
days of Louisa May Alcott and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. We thought such stories 
were read no longer, but are delighted 
to find ourselves deceived. For they had 
merit, though they might lack the seintil- 
lating brilliance, the daring, dashing style, 
of certain best-sellers. This is a book 
with a moral, a real, outspoken moral. 
There is nothing original about the plot, 
—it is as old as Washington Irving and 
James Fenimore Cooper,—yet the tale has 
a fresh interest. 

Cornelia Copley, a college girl, studying 
to become an interior decorator, is sud- 
denly obliged to cancel her college course, 
return home, and take her mother’s place. 
She fits in admirably, trains the children, 
and finds a suitable reward for her sacri- 
fice. The story comes as a relief after 
a deluge of fantasy and realism. It has 
simple charm, wholesome appeal. What 
it lacks in literary merit it makes up in 
naturalness and romance. E.G 


Books Received 
In HIGHWAYS AND Byways. By R. D. Brodie, 


Published by R. D. Brodie, Long Cove, Maine. 


$2.00. 
Vom CHRISTLICHEN SINN DES DEUTSCHEN 
IDHALISMUS. By Karl Bornhausen. 


EVOLUTION VERSUS CREATION. Debated be- 
tween John Roach Straton and Charles Francis 
Potter. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $0.50. 

A CuurRcH S»rRviIcn Book. 
Arthur Devan. New York: 
Company. $1.50. 


Prepared by S. 
The Maemillan 


Some Recent Books on Philosophy and Allied Subjects 
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11. History or Greek PHImosopHy: THALES TO Democritus. 


Fuller, Ph.D., 
Henry Holt and Company. 
Vivid 


1923. 


and fascinating account of the beginnnings of 


By sB. AliGs 


sometime Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard University. 


European philosophy in 


Ancient Greece; revelation of a half-forgotten world, as full of action and adyen- 


ture as our own. 


12. Mora VALUES: 


A StTupy OF THE PRINCIPLES or ConpuctT. 


By Walter 


Goodnow Everett, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Brown University. Henry 


Holt and Company. 1918. 


One of the sanest and soundest of recent treatises on ethics. 


13. An InrTRopUCTION To THE PsycuoLogy or RELIGION. By Robert H. Than- 


less, M.A., Lecturer in Psychology at the University of Manchester, 


millan Company. 1928. 


The Mac- 


Highly spoken of by experts in this rapidly developing field. 


14. InTRopuUCTION TO THE ScrencE or Socronoey. 
Ernest W. Burgess, Professors in the University of Chicago. 
(New edition to appear shortly.) 


of Chicago Press. 1921. 


By Robert EH. Park and 
The University 


By far the best recent book on its subject, with a wide range of material and 


extensive bibliographies. 


15. CONSERVATISM, RADICALISM AND ScrenTiric Meriop: AN Essay on Socran 


AttirupEs. By A. B. Wolfe, 
The Macmillan Company. 1928, 


Professor of Economics, Ohio State University: 


A study of the motivation and methods of social conservatism and social radicalism, 
with suggestion of the vital part to be played by scientific method and the scientific 


attitude in allaying our 


present discontents, 


Whatever other books. the socially- 


minded minister puts in his bag for vacation reading, he should not overlook this one, 


” 
: 


a 


aa 
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Waitstill’s Waiting 
(A Might-be Story) 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“Mother, please let me go with you to 
Cambridge. I do want to see General 
Washington take command of the army, 

' and of my father in his army,’ begged 
Waitstill Fales. 

Tt was early, just after sunrise, on the 
morning of July 3, 1775, the day on which 
Washington, chosen General by the Ameri- 
can Colonists, was to take command of 
their army, in which Father Fales was 
a yolunteer soldier. Mother Fales was 
about to ride away from the Fales farm, 
several miles from Cambridge, to see the 
sight. 

To Waitstill’s pleading, seven-year-old 
Thankful added hers, “Muyver, I want to 
go to see General Washington.” ‘And little 
Samuel cried, “Sammy go see General 
Wash.” 

“Dear children,’ Mother answered, “you 
are too young to ride so far, and Mother 
expects Waitstill to be the man of the 
house to-day and take care of the farm 
and of little sister and brother.” 

Waitstill was only nine years old, and 
tears were near his earnest dark eyes, 
but New England children of his age 
were accustomed to obey their parents 
without teasing. 

Thankful did shed a few tears, then 
suddenly her face brightened, and taking 
her little Indian basket from its low peg 
on the kitchen wall, she slipped out of doors 
and ran up the lane to the pasture spark- 
ling with dew and smelling of brier-roses. 

Mother Fales set out the children’s 
dinner on a shelf and covered it with 
a clean homespun towel; then she put the 
side-saddle on old Bess, the roan mare, 
and was soon dressed in her brown Sun- 
day gown and big green calash bonnet, 
ready to mount. 

Then Thankful came running with her 
basket full of tiny crimson wild straw- 
berries. She thrust the basket into her 
mother’s hands, crying: “Muvver, I picked 
these for General Washington. You give 
them to him and tell him.” : 

“Dear child,” said Mother, “there will 
be hundreds of people and soldiers around 
General Washington, and Mother will not 
be near him to give him your basket; but 
never mind, Thankful, perhaps some other 
time you may give some strawberries to 
the General. Now Mother must go. Be 
good children and mind Waitstill. Get 
up, Bess!” 

Bess trotted away, turned the corner of 
the lane, and was out of sight. 

The Fales house was a good way from 
any neighber’s, on a rough, stony lane 
which joined two country roads, and the 
children would not be likely to see a per- 
son all the long summer day; but they 
were not lonely. The little ones liked to 
run after Waitstill, as he did his morning 
chores. First, he mixed coarse corn-meal 
with water and threw out spoonfuls to 
the little chickens, while Thankful and 
Sammy laughed to see the tiny, fuzzy 


yellow balls chirping about their break- 
fast. After scattering corn for the big 
hens, Waitstill led Polly, Bess’s mate, to 
the brook for a drink and then to her 
pasture. 

“What’ll we do now?” then asked Thank- 
ful. 

“Sail boats,” promptly replied Waitstill. 


“Goody, goody!” cried Thankful; and’ 


Sammy echoed, “Goo, goo!” 

“We'll get chips from the woodpile,” 
said Waitstill, “and I will whittle masts 
for them; and Thankful, you pick maple 
Jeaves for sails.” 

Fleets and fleets of chip boats sailed 
away down the brook to the river at 
Cambridge, before the children tired of 
the play and Sammy began to sigh, “I 
want my dinner.” 

“Tt isn’t anywhere near time for din- 

ner,” said Waitstill, looking at the noon 
mark on a flat stone in the dooryard. 
“See, when the shadow of the rod is on 
the mark in the stone—and that will be 
hours from now—it will be noon, and 
then we will have dinner. But we'll get 
dinner ready now. We will bring it out- 
doors and have it for a picnic under the 
big tree.” 
Slowly and carefully the children 
brought the food from the kitchen to the 
great maple tree in the dooryard. Sammy, 
with a serious face of responsibility, car- 
ried the wooden plate of fresh-churned 
butter; Thankful took the big loaf of 
brown bread; and Waitstill carried the 
pewter jug of milk, and the porringer to 
drink it from. 

Sammy brought buttercups and wild 
roses in his little hot hands, and Thank- 
ful stuck these in the grass; “to make the 
table pretty,’ and placed among them her 
basket of berries, saying with a sigh, “I 
do wish General Washington had my 
strawberries !” 

Sammy was eyeing the food longingly, 
and teasing, “I want my dinner,” 

“No,” answered Waitstill, firmly, “the 
shadow will not say dinner-time for a 
long time yet. You must wait.” 

Then Sammy wailed, “Want to see Gen- 
eral Wash!” 

“And I want to see General Washing- 
ton!” added Thankful, 

“So do I terribly want to see him,” 
thought Waitstill, but he knew his duty 
as caretaker of the children, and quickly 
he spoke: “I tell you what let’s do! Let’s 
play General Washington taking command 


of the army! We'll do it here, under the 
tree, in the shade. Ill be the General 
and’’— 


“No! Sammy be General!” declared the 
child. 

“Why, Sammy,” exclaimed Thankful, 
“General Washington is the biggest one, 
and that’s Waitstill! You’re too little.” 

“Not too little! Want to be General 
Wash,” persisted Sammy. 

“All right, Sammy. And I'll be a sol- 
dier in the army like Father, “and Thank- 
ful will be another. Ill get you a nice 
stick for a sword.” : 
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“Nice stick for sword,” repeated Sammy, 
cheering up. 

“And,” continued Waitstill, “I’ll make 
you a big general’s hat out of paper. 
I'll have a rake for a gun, and Thankful 
can have the broom. You stand under 
the tree and wave your sword, so, and 
we'll march up and kneel down to you, 
while you say, ‘I command.’ That's likely 
the way they ‘take command.’”’ 

Standing beneath the tree, newspaper 
hat dropping to his eyes, Sammy proudly 
stretched out his “sword,” shouting, “I 
*‘mand!” while the other children, “guns” 
on shoulder, solemnly marched across the 
dooryard and knelt before the ‘‘General.” 

Over and over they played the game, 
until suddenly Sammy stopped “command- 
ing” and the others stopped being “com- 
manded,” for a deep voice was calling, 
“My little lad!” 

A tall, broad-shouldered, strange man, 
leading a handsome but limping horse, 
was walking up the slope from the lane. 

“My lad,’ said the stranger, “can you 
lend me a hammer? My horse has gone 


Remember! 


Take a bird song from the summer’s 
Joyousness 

And none ever dream the chorus 
One voice less. 


But amid the winter stillness 
Of the snows, 
When a sparrow ceases chirping,— 
Then one knows. 
—Florence D. Snelling. 


Sentence Sermon 
Blessed is a “sunshiny heart,” for it 
shall fill itself and everybody else with 
the contagion of good cheer—Frederic 
A. Hinckley. 


lame from a sharp stone caught in his 
shoe.” 

Thankful and Sammy stared at the 
man, while Waitstill, answering, “Oh, yes, 
sir!’ ran to the house and broyght back 
a hammer, 

Quickly the stranger knocked out the 
cruel stone, patting the horse’s neck, say- 
ing, ‘Now, you'll be more comfortable, old 
fellow !” 

“He’s a fine big horse, isn’t he?” asked 
Waitstill, 

“And you're a big man,” added Thankful. 
“Are you going to Cambridge to see Gen- 
eral Washington take command of the 
army? We wanted to go to see him and 
our father in his army, but Mother said 
Sammy and I were too young, and made 
Waitstill wait here to take care of us and 
the farm.” 

“My horse and I are glad that Wait- 
still waited here to help us,” said the 
stranger. 

“And,” Thankful continued, “we were 
playing ‘Take command of the army.’ 
Sammy is General Washington. Waitstill 
ought to be, because he is the biggest, but 
Sammy cried, so Waitstill let him be it, 
and we are soldiers,’ she concluded, 
bravely brandishing her broom. 

The stranger smiled, and his eyes 
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looked very kindly at Waitstill, as he 
said, “Cheerful obedience and unselfishness 
are good soldier stuff. If you learned 
these from your father, my lad, as you 
doubtless did, General Washington will 
be glad to have such a soldier in his army 
and’”’— 

“Still,” Thankful interrupted, with a 
sigh, “I did so want General Washington 
to have the strawberries I picked for 
him.” She glanced sadly. at the basket 
of fruit. “Mother would not be near 
enough to give them to him. 
ful’s face brightened, “she said some time 
maybe I would have a chance to give Gen- 
eral Washington some strawberries.” 

“Your berries look tempting,” said the 
stranger, “and I am thirsty. As you 

could not send them to Cambridge, will 
you give me some of them?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied Thankful, 
would you like a drink of milk?” 

“T thank you, little maid. Truly I be- 
lieve I have not eaten this morning. I 
take up important work to-day, and to 
prepare for it, I rode out alone, very 
early, for_a quiet hour with my thoughts 
and God.” 

Then, while his horse nibbled the short 
grass of the dooryard, the visitor drank 
milk from the pewter porringer and ate 
slices of brown bread spread with sweet 
butter, and finally Thankful’s juicy straw- 
berries. 

Then he rose, saying: “I thank you 
gratefully, children. And now, will you 
tell me the way to Cambridge? Busy with 
my thoughts, I must have strayed from 
the road and I have to be in the town 
when the army is reviewed. You may tell 
your mother that your guest was glad you 
did not go to Cambridge. And,” he added, 
placing his hand gently on Thankful’s 
head, “you may tell her, my little one, 
that you have had your chance to give 
your strawberries to General Washington.” 

The visitor sprang on his horse and 
clattered off down the lane. 

For a moment the children stared in 
silence after him, and then Waitstill ex- 
claimed, “Why, he. means he is General 
Washington !” 

“And we never knelt down to him,” 
mourned Thankful. “He looks very great 
and good,” she added, “but somehow al- 
most sorrowful.” 

“Seems,” returned Waitstill, “’sif he 
was thinking hard. Likely that was why 
he forgot his breakfast and lost his way. 
I shouldn’t wonder if you had to think 
hard when you take command of the 
American Army. Anyhow, he looks as if 
he would do it just the right way.” 

“He didn’t do the way you told me,” 
said Sammy. “He just ate dinner; and 
the shadow isn’t dinner-time, either. I 
want my dinner !” 

“You shall have your dinner,” cheered 
Waitstill, while Thankful exclaimed, 
“Why, Brother, when we all minded 
Mother and waited like your name, we 
got ’zactly what we wanted, and saw Gen- 
eral Washington! I am so glad I could 
give him my strawberries!” 


[All rights reserved] 
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The Robin and the Worm 
JANET GARGAN 


From his hole in the ground, 
A worm looked around. 

But a robin cheeped 

As the angleworm peeped ; 

So he thought, “Ill take care, 
For that redbreast out there 
Is the early-bird kind 

That is out for a find!” 


Very soon Robin hopped 

To the hole and there stopped. 
But Bobbie at play 

Seared the big bird away; 
Then the worm wriggled fast 
To a bush, safe at last! 

In its shade, on the ground, 
He’d never be found. 


te 


The Adventures of 
a Strawberry Shortcake 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Susie Brooks and her cousin Edna were 
having luncheon out on the lawn, under 
the catalpa tree. Every little while a 
creamy-white blossom floated down into 
the lemonade, but nobody minded that. 
The blossoms were so lovely that the 
lunchers were sure they would taste deli- 
cious, only they were far too lovely to be 
eaten. They fished them out carefully, 
and dropped them on the grass, where 
there were many more, for the tall ca- 
talpa, now late in June, was almost past 
its blossom-glory. But the bees still 
hummed over it, and through it, and made 
such a peaceful, sleepy sound that the 
two little girls could have fallen asleep 
right then and there—almost! But who 
ever heard of falling asleep with straw- 
berry shortcakes yet to be eaten! There 
they were, three of them, puffy and plump, 
with ruby-red juice oozing down on three 
gold-and-green plates, and heaped with 
whipped cream like bits of the big cloud 
that was sailing along just over the old 
elm. And poised jauntily in the center 
of the top of each mound of whipped 
eream was a mammoth strawberry, blush- 
ing through a veil of powdered sugar. 
Mmm! : 

You are wondering about the three 
cakes? Well, another little girl, Janie 
Blair, had been inyited, but she had re- 
ceived a sudden invitation to go to a long 
motor-ear ride, so she had been excused. 

Susie and Edna looked at the third 
cake, after’ they had eaten theirs, and 
wondered just what to do about it. They 
could have eaten it. In fact, Susie had a 
knife over it, almost on the point of cutting 
it in two, when suddenly, both together, 
she and Edna thought of Trudie Tarr. 
Trudie Tarr was a schoolmate of theirs, 
but she lived off on a crossroad, and they 
had not seen her since school closed, the 
middle of June. But they had heard, the 
day before, that she had sprained her 
ankle badly. A strawberry shortcake, they 
thought, would be as good for a sprained 
ankle as anything could be. Besides, from 
Trudie’s lunches they guessed that she 
did not have many cakes of any sort. 
They decided that that Number Three was 
meant for her. Mrs. Brooks thought so, 
too. So they set the green-and-gold plate 
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into a flat flower-basket, and hurried off, 
losing no time. 

But just at the foot of the hill they 
saw a striped snake sunning himself in 
the road. He was a beautiful fellow, 
really, and would have done them no more 
harm than a stick of striped candy—quite 
likely not so much. But they squeaked 
“Oh!” and went over the fence in a 
twinkling! And they didn’t climb back 
until they were far past his sleepy snake- 
ship, peacefully enjoying his sun-bath. 


Edna climbed the fence first, while Susie ~ 


held the basket, then she took the basket 
while Susie climbed over, so no harm came 
to the cake, except that the big blushing 
strawberry rolled off into the basket once 
or twice. 

They were trotting along briskly, to 
make up for lost time, when suddenly 
they heard whirring, tingling bells— 
cop_pay-y 1? sof _p_p-p 1? sop ppp 1? sorp_ yyy" ioe 
“J-y-r-r!” Five boys on bicycles! Around 
a turn in the road! They wouldn’t have 
run over the girls, of course, but the two 
jumped to the side of the road, like rab- 
bits. And they didn’t think of the straw- 
berry shortcake for as much as half a 
minute. Then Susie sang out, “O Edna, 
see what’s happened !” 


The green-and-gold plate had slid out 


of the basket, and sat in a tuft of pink 
clover! But it looked very pretty there, 
and everything was “right-side-up-with- 
care,” so they put it in the basket again 
and hurried on faster than ever. 


They had nearly reached Trudie’s home, 


when—‘B-a-a-a!” “B-a-a-a!”’ “B-a-a-a!” 
sounded from around another turn in the 
road! 

“Sheep!” gasped Susie! 

“A whole flock !” said Edna, as she went 
up the side of a high boulder beside the 
wall, Susie close behind with the basket! 

The flock streamed by. Such a dust! 
A dogwood tree drooped over the boulder, 
and the girls picked some of the broad, 
cool leaves, and made a little dust-tent 
for the strawberry shortcake while they 
waited for the last of the sheep and their 
driver and the collie to pass. Then down 
they slid, very carefully, and ran on to 
Trudie’s house. She had had a hot, achey 
day, and the strawberry shortcake did 
taste good. But most of all, I do believe, 
she enjoyed the story of its funny adven- 
tures in coming to her. 

[All rights reserved ] 


Geological Survey Lessens 
Desert Water Famine Peril 
The United States Geological Survey, 
as aid to motorists and all other travelers 
who venture to cross the Western deserts, 
is erecting sign-posts which point the 
way to the nearest water supply. Twelve 
feet long, and of galvanized iron, the 


posts are securely fastened to deep-set . 


blocks of redwood. Securely bolted to 
them are metal signs on which enameled 
letters and direction arrows leave no room 
for confusion on the part of the thirsty 
traveler. Already the Survey has thus 
mapped large areas of the 50,000 square 
miles of desert country in which here- 
tofore the water peril has been a serious 
menace to all who attempt to cross the 
long hot stretches of sand. 


; 
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Religion Around the World 


New Opening in Moslem World 
for United Missionary Work 


Dr. John R. Mott, who has returned 
from a journey to Hurope, Northern Africa, 
and Western Asia, sees more signs of im- 
provement than in any preceding year 
since the Great War and believes that 
Christians have an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity in the Moslem world. He remarks 
on the economic and financial stabiliza- 
tion in many countries, the European 
peoples at work in the fields, in industry, 
in reconstruction, the changed spirit of 
the peoples, and the evidences of real 
leadership. He points to the remarkable 
hold that America has on all the peoples 
of Europe and the Néar BHast—a hold 
which he hopes it will never lose. 

As the culmination of a series of re- 
gional conferences in Moslem lands, Dr. 
Mott conducted the General Conference in 
Jerusalem with delegations from all parts 
of Islam. The Patriarch of Jerusalem 
inyited the Conference to meet on the 
Mount of Olives and provided entertain- 
ment. The findings of this conference as 
brought back by Dr. Mott show unmis- 
takable signs of the disintegration of 
Islam, a new and marvelous accessibility 
to friendly forces of Christianity, and a 
questioning and humble spirit—a new 
spiritual hospitality to the gospel message. 
Protestantism has virtually overlooked the 
Moslem world, Dr. Mott declares. He 
urges that Protestants unite for sending 
missionaries with specialized training for 
constructive work among Moslems. 

A committee has already been appointed 
to set up a mission council for all North- 
ern Africa and Western Asia correspond- 
ing to similar councils which Dr. Mott 
helped to form in India, China, and Japan. 


No Warless World by Wishing 


Recognizing that a warless world can- 
not be brought about by wishing, the 
Federal Council of Churches has issued 
a eall for “practical action,” an appeal to 
churchmen to insist on Congress adopting 
constructive international policies, an ap- 
peal which, through local congregations, 
reaches more than 20,000,000 church mem- 
bers. The Council declares: 

“The war-system of the nations will be 
overthrown and a peace system established 
only when millions of men and women take 
vital interest in these questions, place 
them above party politics, and express 
their convictions in their votes. 

“The time has surely come for the 
churches as churches to organize and 
mobilize for constructive programs in the 
erusade to establish world peace. Let 
national conferences, assemblies, and judi- 
ciaries, and local bodies of every name— 
state and city, denominational and inter- 
denominational—deal with these matters. 
Pastors should steadily hold them before 
their congregations. ... 

“What, for instance, do the churches 
think about the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice? What about the League 
of Nations? What about concerted dis- 
armament by nations? What do they think 


about the world’s increasing ‘preparedness’ 
—aérial, chemical, submarine? And what 
do they think about America’s relations to 
Mexico, Latin America, and the islands of 
the Caribbean Sea? What about the ‘flag 
following the dollar,’ ‘battleships protect- 
ing bank investments in weak or backward 
countries’ ? 

“What about our relations with China 
and Japan? What about the application of 
the principles of brotherhood in the treat- 
ment of Chinese and Japanese and other 
aliens here in the United States?” 


Federal Council Answers 
“Japanese Agent” Charge 


When the Federal Council of Churches 
and religious and missionary organiza- 
tions throughout America were asking 
that the United States find a more friendly 
and honorable method of dealing with 
the Japanese immigration problem than 
that taken by Congress, former Senator 
James D. Phelan of California charged 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, one of the secreta- 
ries of the #ederal Council, with being 
an agent of Japan. 

In pointing out the injustice and ab- 
surdity of the California ex-Senator’s at- 
tack, the Federal Council in its current 
bulletin makes clear that there is not the 
slightest connection between Dr. Gulick’s 
or the Council’s work for international 
good-will and any possible source of 
Japanese support or influence, official or 
private. “The interest of the Federal 
Council of Churches in the Japanese 
question, which led to Mr. Phelan’s false- 
hood,’ the statement continues, “is due 
wholly to its concern in (1) the clear 
moral issues involved, (2) the Chris- 
tian movement in Japan, (8) the main- 
tenance of permanent peace between 
America and Japan. In these positions 
the Federal Council is supported by the 
repeated actions of its constituent denom- 
inational bodies.” 


They Condemn Mobilization Day 


The proposed Mobilization Day, Septem- 
ber 12, was condemned by the annual con- 
vention of the New Jerusalem Churches 
of America held recently in Brockton, 
Mass. This resolution was passed by a 
vote of 29 to 25: “That the carrying out of 
the mobilization day is ill advised, as it 
will excite suspicion not inducive to the 
peace of the world.” 


President Eliot was Right 


With the Republican party platform 
ealling for law enforcement, although not 
specifically mentioning prohibition, and 
with the Democratic manifesto upbraid- 
ing the Republican Administration for in- 
adequate law enforcement and demanding 
the enforcement of the Constitution and all 
laws, it is apparent that a recent proph- 
ecy of Dr. Charles W. Eliot was fulfilled. 
When the Citizens’ Committee of One 
Thousand for Law-Enforcement asked 150 
college and uniyersity presidents whether 
they agreed with President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler’s pronouncement that prohibi- 


tion was a “great mistake’ and that it 
could not be enforced, Dr. Eliot pointed to 
the improvement of the population at large 
due to prohibition, declared that complete 
enforcement will follow when enforcement 
officers are appointed on the merit and 
not the spoils system, and made this 
prophecy : 

“Neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic party will venture to put a ‘wet’ 
plank into its party platform at the com- 
ing Presidential election. Even the wettest 
of the politicians see the strong trend of 
public opinion toward the enforcement of 
all the laws against the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic drinks. This prophecy is 
based on the extraordinary progress of 
democracy throughout the world during 
the past ten years, a progress which has 
been characterized by active support of 
all promising means of promoting the 
public welfare. Among these means there 
is none better than the abolition of alco- 
holism.” 


New Chicago Daily Paper Planned 


As the result of agitation by church 
groups in Chicago, Ill., for a new morning 
newspaper, it is now announced that plans 
are being made for the establishment of 
a high-grade daily, to be known as the 
Chicago Daily Standard. It is to be 
“clean, scrupulously honest, devoid of 
lengthy crime stories, fit for the Chris- 
tian home, and yet a paper that will be 
thoroughly secular in all its departments.” 


Japan and Our Missionaries 


Meetings in Japan to settle the question 
whether American missionaries shall re- 
main in Japan and whether American 
funds shall continue to be acceptable for 
missionary work are reported in a Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger wireless dispatch 
from Tokyo. The present situation as 
to missions, however, is not likely to be 
changed unless real trouble breaks out 
between the two countries, the dispatch 
adds. It is pointed out, though, that the 
missionaries are the only Americans whose 
removal from the country is being agitated. 


Friends Nearer Union? 


The recent joint celebration by both 
orthodox and liberal (or Hicksite) Friends 
of the tercentenary of the birth of George 
Fox has brought into closer understand- 
ing the two branches, which separated 
in 1828. Many Quakers hope for com- 
plete reunion by 1928, the centenary of 
the division, maintaining that, though 
doctrinal differences remain, they are 
coming to stand less and less in the way 
of common fellowship and common work. 


_— 


Ministers, professors, and social workers, 
and their families, are facing starvation 
in Germany in large numbers. Churches, 
hospitals, orphanages, and similar institu- 
tions there and in Austria are closing for 
lack of funds, more than eighty philan- 
thropic institutions in Germany alone hay- 
ing closed recently. 
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Dr. Savage’s Statement 
on Evolution Reprinted 


Written a half-century ago in the heat 
of the controversy between evolution and 
orthodox religion, the words of Dr. Minot 
Savage on the essential oneness of scien- 
tific thought and the philosophy of liberal 
religion have been made available for 
wider distribution by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Dr. Savage in 1876 published a_ book, 
“The Religion of Evolution.” Now the 
Association has reprinted in pamphlet 
form Chapter 11 under title of “Chris- 
tianity and Evolution,” with slight revi- 
sions by his son; Rey. Maxwell Savage. 
No alterations, however, in the statement 
of ideas or in the essence of the phrase- 
ology have been made. Dr. Savage’s ex- 
position of a religion that accepts the 
findings of science in its foundation mate- 
rials is as fresh and vital and applicable 
to-day as it was fifty years ago. A first 
printing of 10,000 copies for free distri- 
bution is just off the press. 

The keynote of the publication is set 
in this portion of the opening paragraph: 

“Since evolution’ is true, therefore 
Christianity, one of its products, is also 
true. This statement will hold only of 
its essential life. Forms and statements 
may change indefinitely, while the same 
life that created the form remains. The 
life that animates the caterpillar, as it 
crawls slowly along the ground, is the 
same life that soars and floats and glitte:s 
in the butterfly. The transformation -ex- 
tinguishes not the life. One of the results 
of evolution cannot possibly contradict 
evolution itself. I am none the less a 
Christian, then, because I am an eyolu- 
tionist. I will even say I am a Christian 
because I am an eyolutionist. To justify 
this position, to trace the progress of 
religion until it culminates in Christian- 
ity, and to show the relation it sustains 
to those religions that have preceded it— 
this is my present purpose.” 


A. U. A. Aids New Churches 


In addition to the election of the first 
six honorary life members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the Executive 
Committee of the Association at its meeting 
June 25 took final action with regard 
to three church-building projects. Busi- 
ness arrangements were voted which will 
make clear the way for building the new 
church in Youngstown, Ohio, for eomplet- 
ing the erection of the building in Albany, 
N.Y., and for finishing the north wing of 
the new All Souls Church in Washington, 
D.C. 


Degree for Rev. John Sayles 


Rey. John Sayles, Unitarian minister of 
the First Liberal Church in Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y., was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity at the recent 
Commencement exercises of St. Lawrence 
University at Canton, N.Y. Mr. Sayles 
received his Bachelor of Divinity degree 
from Tufts College in 1892 and of Bache- 
lor of Laws from Buffalo University in 
1901. He gave a course of lectures at 
St. Lawrence Theological School in May, 
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1923, and at one time was a trustee of 
the Clinton Liberal Institute, which. later 
became a preparatory school of the Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Sayles came to the First Liberal 
Church of Mount Vernon on June 1 of 
last year, soon after the organization of 
the church. For three years previous to 
that time he had been minister at Grace 
Universalist Chureh of Buffalo, and 
earlier had held pastorates at Hast Aurora 
and Utica. For some years he was en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Buffalo 
and for eight years was private secretary 
to the mayor of that city. 


Essex Conference Votes 
for Semi-Annual Meetings 


The one hundred and sixty-third ses- 
sion of the Essex Conference was held 
at Lawrence, Mass., Sunday, June 22. By 
courtesy of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd (Universalist) the Conference held 
its business and devotional meetings in 
that church. A box supper was enjoyed 
at the Unitarian church. 

Two important business matters were 
transacted. One changes the schedule of 
Conference meetings from three to two a 
year, the annual meeting to be held in 
October, and the other in the spring, 
April or May. The other amendment pro- 
vides for a request to each of the twelve 
parishes in the Conference for an annual 
contribution of $10. 

The program was yaried and interest- 
ing. Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen spoke 
on “Aims of the Religious Arts Guild.” 
Mr. Shippen is president of the Guild. 
Charles Gates described the work of the 
Prospect Park Educational Union, of 
which he is the director. In the evening 
Dr. C. Guy Robbins, minister of the 
Chureh of the Good Shepherd, gave a 
story sermon, “Dundonald’s. Destroyer,” 
which held the congregation’s closest at- 
tention. 

Offerings for the Conference Campaign 
Fund, the Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety, and Transylvanian relief were made. 


Services at Lynn, Mass. 


The Unitarian church in Lynn, Mass., 
will join with Central Congregational and 
the First Universalist churches in sum- 
mer union services. Unitarian ministers 
who will preach are Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, July 18; Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
August 3; Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell, August 
24. 


At Northeast Harbor, Me. 


Preachers who will conduct services at 
the union church in Northeast Harbor, 
Me., during the summer are Dr. Fred- 


erick W. Perkins, July 13; Rey. Vivian 


T. Pomeroy, July 20; Prof. Rufus M. 
Jones, July 27; Dr. Charles EH. Park, Au- 
gust 38; Dr. Alexander MacColl, August 
10; Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Au- 
gust 17; Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
August 24; Prof. William Adams Brown, 
August 81; Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, Septem- 
ber 7. Dr. Charles H. Cutler was the 
preacher July 6. 
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Liberals of Maine County 
_ Hold Enthusiastic Meeting 


In spite of a downpour of rain, 200 re- 
ligious Liberals—Unitarian, Universalist, 
and unorganized—attended the fourth 
semi-annual session of the Aroostook 
County (Maine) Association of Religious — 
Liberals at Caribou, Me., June 15. More 
than a hundred of the delegates motored 
distances of fifty to seventy miles. 

Rey. Harold H. B. Speight preached the 
sermon at the opening service, which was 
held in the First Universalist Church and 
conducted by Rey. Arthur EB. Coxon. At 
the close of this service, the delegates 
inspected the new hospital at Caribou, 
the gift of a Caribou Unitarian to the 
town. 

At the afternoon session, the following 
officers were elected: President, Frank A. 
Peabody of Houlton; secretary, Mrs. C. A. 
Stetson of Caribou; treasurer, Walter B. 
Clark of Houlton. At the invitation of 
the Unitarian church in Presque Isle, it 
was voted to hold the October meeting 
in that church. - 

The session closed with a vesper sery- 
ice, at which the sermon was preached 
by Rey. Stanley Manning of Augusta, 
state superintendent of the Universalist 
churches. 


Summer Services at Milton, Mass. 


The schedule of services and preachers 
for the First Parish Church in Milton, 
Mass., for the summer is as follows: July 
6, Rev. George F. Patterson; July 13, Rev. 
Houghton Page; July 20, Rev. George F. 
Patterson; July 27, Rey. Walter R. Hunt; 
August 3, Rey. Thomas Mark; August 10, 
Rey. John Malick; August 17, to be ar- 
ranged; August 24, Rey. John B. W. Day; 
August 31, Rey. Harold L. Pickett. 


Hollywood Building Dedicated 


At the dedication service of the new 
property purchased by the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Hollywood, Calif., Rev. E. Bur- 
dette Backus of Los Angeles delivered an 
address on the pioneer spirit of liberalism. 
Historical reminiscences were given by 
J. D. Smeltzer; greetings from the Coast 
churches were brought by Carl B. Wether- 
ell, field secretary, and from the com- 
munity by Judge Harlan G. Palmer. Dr. 
Samuel Ayres, Jr., made the response. 

About 140 representatives of Southern 
California churches were present at the 
dedication and the social hour that fol- 
lowed. The newly acquired building, a 
two-story, eight-room bungalow, is to be 
altered to make it more suitable for 
church work, particularly to inerease the 
seating capacity of the room to be used 
as an auditorium. 


LoweLL, MAss.—Three former ministers 
are preaching during July at All Souls 
Chureh. Dr. Charles W. Huntington 
(July 6) and Rey. Allan Conant Ferrin 
(July 20) were formerly ministers of 
High Street Congregational Church, which 
entered the present federated church, and 
Rey. Charles T. Billings (July 13) was 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
1906-17. f 
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Professor Fenn Gives Essex Hall Lecture 


Dr. Cornish and Mr. Foote also speak at English Unitarian meetings 


Three American Unitarian leaders were 
guests and speakers at the Whitsun-week 
Anniversary meetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and affili- 
ated societies held in London, June 10-12. 

Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Bussey Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Harvard University, 
was the Essex Hall lecturer this year. 
To a large crowd in the Hall on the 
afternoon of June 12, Professor Fenn 
spoke on “The Christian Way of Life as 
Illustrated in the History of Religion in 
New England.” His lecture will be re- 
viewed in a later issue of THE REGISTER. 

Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, who was 
en route to Transylvania, and Rey. Henry 
Wilder Foote, who is in Europe engaging 
speakers for the joint centenary celebra- 
tion next year, sat onthe platform at 
the business meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association with Dr. 
Henry Gow, the president, and gave ad- 
dresses. 

A detailed account of what he saw on 
a four days’ visit to Prague, Czechoslo- 
yakia, was given by Mr. Foote. He told 
of the valuable work being done by Dr. 
Capek and his wife, and said that the 
loan of the British and American Asso- 
ciations to the cause in Prague was a 
“sood investment.” Dr. Cornish related the 
misfortunes of the 100 Unitarian churches 
in Transylvania under Roumanian rule 
and the efforts of the two Associations 
to relieve their sufferings. 

Professor Fenn and Dr. Cornish were 
guests at a luncheon given by. Dr. Gow 
following the Association meeting. Affec- 
tionate greetings were sent to Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals, 
whose eightieth birthday was being cele- 
brated that very day in Berkeley, Calif. 
Dr. Gow then spoke of the growing sym- 
pathy between America and England, of 
the close ties uniting the dominions over- 
seas and the Mother Country, and pro- 
posed the toast of “Our Visitors.” Pro- 
fessor Fenn was the first to respond. In 
the course of his remarks he said that 
the problems of Unitarians in America 
were those of English Unitarians, but he 
would refrain from the American fashion 
of telling the English how to solve theirs. 
He held that better than speaking about 
international relationships would be the 
doing by each group of its own work and 
minding its own business. This would 
bring them into true fraternal relation- 
ship, he said, and once in a while they 
should look up and catch each other’s eye 
with the joy of comradeship. 

An important phase of the interna- 
tional problem—the strange mingling of 
foreign peoples with the native popula- 
tion in America—was discussed by Dr. 
Cornish. He held that if only the Empire 
and the States could come to better under- 
stand each other, the peace of the world 
would be more than assured. America 
was the greatest experiment in the ming- 
ling of races that the world had ever 

known: let them have a hundred years 
more and they would declare whether it 
had been a success or not. 


Hugh Rathbone, M.P., was elected presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association for the year ending at Whit- 
suntide, 1925. A further account of the 
meetings of the Association and other soci- 
eties will be printed in a forthcoming issue 
of THE REGISTER. 


South Middlesex Conference 
to Carry On Mission Work 


At the one hundred and fifty-eighth 
session of the South Middlesex Confer- 
ence, held in the First Parish Church in 
Medford, Mass., June 11, Rev. George F. 
Patterson, Field Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, spoke on “Ad- 
ventures in Faith.” He deseribed how the 
Liberal Faith is making headway through 
the vision and enterprise of consecrated 
leaders, particularly in the Northwest, 
where people are giving glad welcome to 
a religion which is in accord with the 
results of modern scientific research. To 
many of these it comes as a great dis- 
eovery, he said; Unitarians have a mes- 
sage, and they are waking up to the 
need of making it more alive and giving 
it greater currency. 

Amos R. Little told of the awakening 
of the old church at Lincoln, Mass., where 
activities are now carried on throughout 
the year. Kenneth McDougall, a vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, gave a brief review of the 
League’s preaching missions and of the 
work of the laymen in Duxbury, Mass., 
in increasing attendance and building up 
the parish. Rey. William Ware Locke 
gave an account of the revival of the 
church in Lawrence, Mass., and of the 
part taken therein by the young people. 

The afternoon meeting opened with an 
organ recital by Rev. Walter S. Swisher 
and a devotional service conducted by 
Rey. Howard R. Lewis. The address was 
given by Rev. James A. Fairley on “Sig- 
nificant Signs of the Times.” 

A new plan for engaging in missionary 
work in the Conference territory was re- 
ported on by a special committee. The 
directors were instructed to make a sur- 
yey and inaugurate such a movement. 

These officers were chosen: President, 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond; vice-presi- 
dent, Amos R. Little; secretary and treas- 
urer, Rey. Walter C. Pierce; directors. for 
three years—Mrs. Sterling Eliot, John H. 
Edward; director to fill an unexpired 
term, Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe. 


Lone Bracu, Cauir.—Vacation services 
will be held each Sunday morning during 
July and August. This church never 
closes, though many of its workers take 
their vacations at this time. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield, announces 
the following vacation topics, subject to 
change: “The Story of Man,” “The Gospel 
of Jesus and the Man Himself,” “An 
American Poet’s Religious Faith (James 
Whitcomb Riley),” “An English Poet’s 
Gospel for the World (Rudyard Kipling) ,” 
“The Bible and Infallibility,” “Tolerance,” 


. “Religion in the Schools.” 
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Where the Growth Is 


Dr. Frank §. C. Wicks, writing in the 
Indianapolis Star, calls attention to 
the ‘annual misstatement of Dr. H. K. 
Carroll that the Unitarian Church had 
lost in membership.” He says: 

“Dr. Carroll knows perfectly well that 
no statistics as to the Unitarian Church 
membership are to be had. In our church 
we lay little emphasis upon a formal join- 
ing of the church. For example, fully 
fifty per ‘cent. of our local congregation 
have never formally taken membership. 

“We prefer to look for our progress, not 
in statistics, but in the diffusion of our 
thought, and that our views are gaining 
rapidly may be seen ‘in the modernist 
movement in the evangelical churches.” 


King’s Chapel Preachers 


The First Church and the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., are joining with 
King’s Chapel for union services to be 
held throughout the summer at King’s 
Chapel. Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of the 
Second Chureh preached July 6, and the 
schedule for the rest of the summer fol- 
lows: July 13, Rev. R. H. Baldwin; July 
20 and 27, Dr. Howard N. Brown; August 
3 and 10, Rey. George Hale Reed; August 
17 and 24, Rev. W. Harvey-Jellie; August 
81, Rey. Charles T. Billings; September 
7, Rey. Harold HE. B. Speight; September 
14, Mr. Shippen; September 21, Rev. 
Harold EF. B. Speight; September 28, Dr. 
Brown. 


To Preach at Portsmouth, N.H. 


South Parish (Unitarian) Church in 
Portsmouth, N.H., will be open through- 
out the summer, and the following 
preachers will conduct services: Rev. Wil- 
liam Safford Jones, the minister, July 
6-27; Rey. Oscar Brown Hawes, August 
8; Rev. Dwight E. Mowery, August 10; 
Mr. Jones, August 17; Dr. Charles H. 
Lyttle, August 24; Rey. Frank Byron 
Crandall, August 31. 


Fifth Laymen’s Sunday 


“Our Minister is One of Us” is the title 
under which the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League has issued a. preliminary an- 
nouncement of the Fifth Annual Lay- 
men’s Sunday, December 14, 1924. With 
reports practically complete, the an- 
nouncement states that W7 churches ob- 
served Laymen’s Sunday during the year 
just closed. Some of the largest and most 
influential churches in the denomination 
appear on the 1923-24 list for the first 
time. This was the largest number of 
ehurches that have observed the Sunday— 
twenty-three more than last year. 


Many Liberals took thought on June 
27, the birthday of Francis Newman 
(1805), to a classic example of the results 
of straight theological thinking. Both 
Francis and his brother, John Henry 
Newman, came to see that the logical 
alternative lay between Rome, the one 
thoroughgoing consistent system of au- 
thoritarian religion, and absolute individ- 
ual liberty of thought. John Henry 
became a Roman Catholic; Francis, a 
Unitarian. ; 
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The Summer Program 
at Proctor Academy 


The following ministers will speak at 
the summer services at Proctor Academy 
Chapel, Andover, N.H.: July 13, Rev. Harl 
C. Davis; July 20, Rev. Walter Reid 
Hunt; July 27, Rey. George F. Patterson ; 
August 3 and 10, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin ; 
August 17, Rey. Augustus P. Reccord; 
August 24, Rev. Fred A. Weil; August 
31, Rev. W. L. McKinney, Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn preached July 6. 

The summer preaching services at Proc- 
tor Academy have been well attended dur- 
ing the past three years by young people 
from near-by summer camps. The musie 
teacher of the Ragged Mountain Camp is 
engaged by the proprietor of the Camp to 
supervise the training of the girls to sing 
each Sunday in the church choir. 

On Monday, August 4, it is planned to 
hold a ministers’ meeting. Last year a 
large number attended what was called a 
“haystack” conference, and it was voted 
a great success. 

The summer inn opened on July 1, and 
this year it is expected to add to the 
attractions for visitors. Many Unitarians 
find it convenient to attend the Sunday 
morning preaching services and then take 
dinner at the Inn, which is run under 
the direction of the Academy trustees. 

‘ 


Francestown, N.H., Church 
Restored to Old-time Beauty 


The Union Congregational Society of 
Francestown, N.H., recently held a dedi- 
catory service of the renovated and re- 
stored meeting-house. This ancient house 
of worship has stood conspicuously on the 
hilltop since 1808. Since the division in 
the Congregational Society in 1874, the 
liberals haye continued in possession of 
the old meeting-house, and have been con- 
nected with the Unitarian denomination. 

Rey. Joseph Wassall was pastor until 
1887; Rev. Andrew J. Abbott, 1884—94; 
Rev. William F, Place, 1894-99 ; Rev. Amos 
N. Somers, 1900-02; Rev. Horace R. Hub- 
bard, 1902-06, 1908-13; Rev. William T. 
Hutchins, 1913-17. Later, Rev. George F. 
Patterson, while settled at Peterboro, be- 
came stated supply, and after Mr. Pat- 
terson’s removal to Concord, N.H., Rev. 
George Willis Cooke ministered to the 
people until his death in 1923. 

Friends in the town have recently inter- 
ested .themselves in the repairs, and at 
an expense of some $2,000 a beautiful in- 
terior meets the eye as one enters the 
door. The old Colonial windows with 
their green blinds have been restored. 
The interior is decorated in quiet Colonial 
tints, crimson hangings of velvet have 
been placed at the windows, and the pews, 
which retain the pew doors, have been 
painted and polished. 

At the reopening, June 1, a large audi- 
ence assembled. Mrs. C. HE. Hopkins pre- 
sided at the organ. There was a solo by 
Miss Vera Colburn, a duet by Mrs. Levi 
Bixby and Mrs. Carroll F. Clark, with 
violin accompaniments by Mr. Devine of 
‘Everett, Mass. 

‘The devotional exercises were conducted 
by Rey. H. R. Hubbard of Hubbardston, 
Mass., and the sermon was by Rey. George 
F, Patterson, representing the American 
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Unitarian Association. Mr. Hubbard is 
the only living ex-pastor, with the excep- 
tion of Rey. A. N. Somers of Waltham, 
Mass., whose eyesight is seriously im- 
paired. 

Albert E. Carr of Boston and Frances- 
town, chairman of the repair fund com- 
mittee, sat wpon the platform, as did 
James T. Woodbury, a faithful attendant 
and helper in this parish for many years. 
Mr. Carr spoke of the place that another 
meeting-house of similar type had filled 
in his life. He briefly reviewed the work 
of the committee, thanking all who had 
given generously of their wealth, whether 
it be work or money. He felt that the 
restored church so beautiful in its sim- 
plicity could not fail to exert a great and 
good influence upon all who came in con- 
tact with it. The committee was very 
happy to turn the completed work over 
to the parish. 

Mr. Woodbury expressed the deep ap- 
preciation of the parish for the beauty 
that had been brought back to the ancient 
house of worship. Such a church, he felt 
sure, could not fail to have a lasting influ- 
ence upon the people of the town. 


Bequest of Louisa P. Loring 


The will of the late Louisa P. Loring 
of Beverly, Mass., contains a provision 
for a bequest of $10,000 to the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church of Beverly, Mass., to 
become effective after the death of her 
sister, Katherine Loring. 


“What is the Good of the Church?” 


This was the title of the principal ad- 
dress delivered before the meeting of the 
North Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions, June 14, by Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach. <A stimulating dis- 
cussion followed the address. 


Accepts Call to Wheeling 


Rey. William Channing Brown has ac- 
cepted a call to the ministry of the church 
in Wheeling, W. Va., and has begun his 
work there. Mr. Brown was formerly 
Field Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, and has held pastorates at 
Gardner and Littleton, Mass. 


BERKELEY, Catir.—Dr. George R. Dod- 
son, minister of the Church of the Unity 
in St. Louis, Mo., began in the First 
Unitarian Church on June 22 a series of 
sermons on “The Religious Life of a 
Modern Man.” The series will continue 
until and including August 31. The dis- 
courses deal -with the Christian faith as 
reinterpreted in the light of modern 
knowledge. 


Rey. Ben Franklin Allen, minster of 
the First Parish in Needham, Mass., will 
spend the summer lecturing at Chautau- 
quas, summer schools, and encampments 
in Eastern United States and WBastern 
Canada, traveling by automobile. Young 
people of this parish held a sunrise sery- 
ice on Easter morning, and at the regu- 
lar morning service, forty-nine new mem- 
bers were received. 
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Text of Debates Published 


The full text of the four debates be- 
tween Dr. John Roach Straton and Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter in New York City 
has been published by the George H. 
Doran Company. Wach debate is in a 
single volume that sells for fifty cents, 
the entire set costing $2. 


Woburn Buys Parsonage 


The special committee of the First Uni- 
tarian Parish of Woburn, Mass., which 
was authorized to secure a new parson- 
age has reported the purchase of the 
J. Winn Brown house on Arlington Road, 
Woburn. Rey. Thomas H. Billings is the 
minister. 


To Preach at Nahant 


Preachers for the summer season at 
the union church in Nahant, Mass., in- 
clude Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of 
the American Unitarian Association, who 
will conduct the service on August 10, 
and Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, 
Mass., September 7. Dr. Charles EH. Park 
preached June 22. ; 


“We are living in a world distraught, 
emotional, and neurotic. It needs calm- 
ness, health, and sanity, the whole- 
hearted, fearless co-operative effort of 
men and women who believe the new so- 
ciety will not come by a miracle on the 
clouds of heaven, but through patient 
plodding and intelligent methods.’—Rev, 
Clifton Merritt Gray. 


A meeting of the Council of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
other members and friends of the Asso- 


ciation was recently held in Essex Hall, 


London, England, to meet Unitarian mem- 
bers of the present House of Commons. 
Not all of the Unitarian M.P.’s were able 
to attend, but the following members were 
present and gave talks: Sir John Brunner, 
Bart. (Liberal); Maj.. W. P. Colfox 
(Unionist) ; Mr. C. Sydney Jones (Lib- 
eral); Mr. F. W. Pethick Lawrence 
(Labor); Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone (Lib- 
eral). Of these, Mr. Jones was formerly 
president of the Association, and Mr. 
Rathbone was greeted by the chairman as 
the next president of that body. 
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Annual Meetings Review Year’s Progress 


Elect officers and plan greater work 


WHITMAN, Mass.—Members elected the 
following officers: Winthrop F. Atwood, 
president ; Winthrop F. Atwood, Clarence 
D. Reed, Henry W. Chandler, Edwin W. 
Hunt, C. J. Connor, Fred M. Penniman, 
Randall B. Cook, trustees; George D. 
Soule, clerk; Mrs. Joseph L. Snow, treas- 
urer; Henry MacRoberts, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school. 

BripGewatTer, Mass—It was unani- 
mously voted to extend a call to Rey. 
Robert W: Jones of Fort Thomas, Ky., to 
become pastor of the church to fill the 
vacancy made last November when Rey. 
Herbert L. Buzzell resigned. Mr. Jones 
has been the pulpit supply for a number 
of Sundays during the past winter. Re- 
ports from the treasurer, the Women’s 
Alliance, and other church organizations, 
and the Sunday-school showed the church 
to be in the most prosperous condition 
of years. ; 

The following officers were elected: 
Harry W. Bragdon, moderator; parish 
committee for three years—H. W. Brag- 
don, Miss Minnie Churchill, George C. 
Richmond, and Mrs. Harry Viets; clerk, 
George W. Folsom; treasurer, George C. 
Richmond ; finance committee—L. H. Pratt, 
Fred Waite, and Eustace W. Dyke; trus- 
tee of parish fund, George C. Richmond ; 
publicity, P. Percival Dorr. 

Hinenam, Mass. (First Parish).—The 
following officers were elected: Elmer L. 
Curtiss, moderator; Howard P. Hersey, 
clerk; Seth Sprague, treasurer; Henry F. 
Ripley, Harold D. Murch, George M. 
Thompson, John T. Hollis, F. W. Nash, 
G. O. Henderson, M. C. Gates, W. R. Whit- 
ing, C. T. Howard, prudential committee. 

ReEapinG, Mass.—Judge Jesse W. Morton 
was elected moderator. The reports of 
the church organizations were excep- 
tionally encouraging. The Unity Club, 
with a membership of eighty, raised $2,200 
during the past year, and has pledged 
itself to buy and install the new organ 
in the coming year. The Laymen’s 
League, the Y. P. R. U., and the church 
school reported substantial increase in 
membership and activity. 

The members of the church gratefully 
acknowledged many gifts to the church. 
A yote of thanks was also given to the 
firm of Holt-Fairchild & Co., contractors, 
for the substantial work which they put 
into the church building, in some instances 
doing better than the terms of their con- 
tract, and sustaining a loss in order to 
give the church a durable structure. 

Ten members were yoted into member- 
ship. The following officers and commit- 
tees were elected: Clerk, R. O. Chesley ; 
treasurer, W. H. Willson; trustees—P. N. 
Sweetser, H. P. Baker, H. J. Barclay; 
finance conimittee—Dr. M. H. Brande, 
W. H. Willson, L. J. Nodding; music, 
Miss Emma Adden; hospitality, Mrs. Otis 
B. Ruggles; decorations, Robert Barclay ; 
nominating—O,. B. Ruggles, P. N. Sweet- 
ser, A. N. Mansfield. 

PortsmMoutrH, N.H.—The report of the 


treasurer showed that on a largely in- 


creased budget all bills had been paid and 


that there was a balance in the treasury. 
It was voted to adopt the yearly budget. 
It was also voted to keep the church open 
throughout the summer for service every 
Sunday. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year; Wardens—F red L. Wood, 
Daniel W. Badger, Dr. Wallis D. Walker, 
Laurence G. Peyser, Henry B. Tilton; 
treasurer, Dr. Wallis D. Walker; clerk, 
Laurence G. Peyser. 

NraGara Farris, N.Y.—Reports from or- 
ganizations showed steady, healthy growth 
during the year. An enlarged budget 
was adopted, and the minister’s salary 
increased twenty per cent. Membership 
increased thirty-two per cent. during year. 
Three trustees were elected (A. B. Chase, 
M. W. Kincaid, and Dr. C. A. Wisch) 
to succeed HB. M. Sergeant, C. F. Vaughn, 
Dr. H. 8S. W. Hardwicke. P. G. Savage 
was elected president of the board, Roger 
Whitman, secretary, and Ralph N. Ken- 
dall, treasurer. The minister proposed a 
regular church service for Wednesday 
evenings next year as a means of reaching 
persons who state that they are unable 
to attend Sunday morning service. 

Concorp, Mass.—Rey. Benjamin Rey- 
nolds Bulkeley was made pastor emeritus 
of the “church. The parish voted to gild 
the dome of the church. Julian Ballou was 
elected a member of the standing com- 
mittee of the church for three years: 
Leonard C, Robinson, to fill vacancy on 
standing committee for two years; Theo- 
dore Chamberlin, collector and treasurer; 
Judge Prescott Keyes, parish clerk; and 
B. Farnham Smith, trustee of the parish 
donations for nine years. 

FLORENCE, Mass.—Rey. J. Harry Hooper 
was engaged for another year. It was 
voted to accept the offer of the Laymen’s 
League to conduct the every member can- 
vass for the church. The budget for the 
next year was adopted, as read by the 
treasurer. 

Votes of thanks were given various 
church organizations and individual mem- 
bers for the several church improvements 
made during the year. Reports given of 
the church societies showed an active and 
suecessful year, with many gains for the 
ehureh. Other reports were given by the 
church officers and committees. 

The following officers and committees 
were elected: Moderator, Edward A. 
Haven; clerk, Miss Mildred Otis; treas- 
urer, Harold F. Keyes; executive com- 


“‘mittee—Harry P. Otis, three years, Wil- 


fred H. Learned, two years, Adolf BH. 
Friedrich, one year. 

NorTHFieLp, Mass.—It was voted to 
continue the services of Rev. R. Edward 
Griffith as minister. Appropriations were 
made for current expenses and benevo- 
lences. The treasurer reported a balance 
of more than $400. These officers were 
elected: Treasurer, F. W. Williams; clerk, 
T. R. Collender; standing committee— 
¥F. A. Frish, C. A. Ware, H. C. Holton, 
A. H. Mattoon, Miss Clara Ward, Mrs. 
N. W. Keet, Mrs. C. C. Stearns; collector, 
Mrs. H. C. Holton. 
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Take These Books Along 


“O for a Booke and shadie nooke, 
eyther in-a-doore or out; 
With the grene leaves whisp’ring over- 

hede, or the Streete cries all about. 
Where I maie Reade all at my ease, 
both of the Newe and Olde; 
For a jollie goode Booke whereon to 
looke, is better to me than Golde.” 


THE RIGHT PLACE 
By C. E. Montague $2.60 postpaid 
“A book of pleasures” in finding 

the right place, whether it be the 

Alps or the streets of England. 


SHANKS’ MARE 
By Charles C. Stoddard 

$2.60 postpaid 

A delightful book on the joy of 

walking, which will be appreciated 

by all those who love the great out- 

of-doors. 


UNDER DISPUTE 
By Agnes Repplier $2.10 postpaid 
A delightful volume of essays on 

such subjects as “The Battlefield of 

Education” and “The Preacher at 

Large.” 


WHO ARE THE BENEFACTORS? 
By Annie L. Chesley 
$1.25 postpaid 
A series of realistic sketches, 
which have been experienced by the 
social worker of the First Parish, 
Cambridge. 


BECAUSE MEN 
ARE NOT STONES 


By J. T. Sunderland $1.50 postpaid 

A book of intimate talks on the 
higher conception of God. An ap- 
peal to an age starving for a living 
religion. 


THE HILLS OF GOD 
By Miles Hanson $2.00 postpaid 


A yolume of inspirational ser- 
mons, with all the magnetism of 
the author’s personality. 


APPLES OF GOLD 
By Clara Bancroft Beatley 
$1.15 postpaid 


A volume of inspiring verse, unit- 
ing poetic beauty and _ teaching 


power. 
@ 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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D TSR Ee Go tO ae 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


|THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Judge not thy 


friend until thou 
standest in his 
place HILLEL 


New Ideals of Religious Expression 
(Continued from page 664) 


after wandering in secular ways and riot- 
ing in. mere estheticism, it must return 
repentant to the Father’s house. What if 
the religious home were closed to it? 
Again to quote Vogt: “Humanity per- 
manently craves beauty. The generation 
will soon be here which will refuse to 
worship in ugly buildings, or attend an 
ill-constructed service, with fitful and 
spasmodic music.” Surely we must use 
“the gate of the temple called Beautiful.” 

6. The inexpressible may be expressed, 
to speak in paradox. That is, it may be 
expressed symbolically, artistically. When 
our poor lives are themselves felt to be 
an inadequate expression of our aspira- 
tions, we turn to the arts. Architecture, 
more than any creed, may reveal man’s 
thought of God. Pageantry may be more 
eloquent than sermons. Music may voice 
the most poignant sorrow and the utmost 
joy. When our pride estops confession, 
when our faith lags, we repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and lo! we are uplifted. A form? 
Yes, but the chariot of the spirit. 

7. All modes of expression, whatever 
their value in their time and place, what- 
ever their sacred association§—and this 
includes religious words,—are subject to 
change; none is final; none is perfect. 
Here again is a principle saving us from 
the worship of the letter. 

8. All art—that is, all symbolism—is 
retroactive. While we are moved to ex- 
press, expression moves us. This is the 
psychological law of ‘“Karma”’—‘The deed 
returns upon the doer.” The attitude of 
prayer helps to produce the prayerful 
spirit—“Nor soul helps flesh more now 
than flesh helps soul.” The outer enriches 
the inner, as the inner creates the outer. 
“My word, saith the Lord, shall not re- 
turn unto me void.” The angel of aspira- 
tion returns: as the angel of inspiration. 

9. Last, our religious expression in art 
forms is a unifying experience. Men who 
quarrel over their creeds may yet sing 
and pray together. Community music, 
pageantry, festivals, and other co-opera- 
tive activities show that art is a universal 
language and solvent. Among ourselves, 
our hymn-book, for example, makes for 
unity as does no possible device of busi- 
ness organization or statement of faith. 

It may be that in standing before the 
gate called Beautiful we are standing at 
the portal of a new day. I am indeed 
persuaded, to change the figure, that there 
is a turn in the tide. A new spirit is 
submerging our hard rationalism, our 
Puritanic inhibitions, our stiff self-con- 
sciousness. The tide will carry us forward, 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians, 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. F 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address > 
all communications to Dr. Lowis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H, Fuller, 


Ti ; 
Bs ob Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


It does preventive work through 
wholesome home life, through foster- 
ing physical fitness, through educa- 
tional advantages, through character 
building, in this and coming genera- 
tions. 

Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen, 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Px.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


| Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 


persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


I am sure, to rich and rewarding experi- 
ence. Beauty, given its due honor, will 
not only fill the churches, but, more im- 
portant, fill us. 


ALAMEDA, CaALtr.—A successful garden 
féte held recently by the Unitarian church 
developed a crowning buti unexpected fea- 


ture when the minister, Rev. Gordon Kent, 
called upon for a wedding, invited the 
wedding party over to the lawn at the 
height of the festivities and there per- 
formed the ceremony. Proceeds of the 
féte, about $800, are to be used to paint 
the exterior and to decorate the interior 
of the ehurch building. ws 
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The Religious Significance of a 
Political Convention - 
(Continued from page 658) 


no idea of the connection between cause 
and effect; it imagines, in its simplicity, 
that error, folly, and ignorance produce 
none of the consequences which naturally 
belong to them, according to the law of 
life; it allows itself to be transported un- 
resistingly into the world of dreams, 
where it is only necessary to desire a thing 
to make sure of its being realized ... and 
there are no limits to its erratic will, 
neither traditions nor indisputable reli- 
gious beliefs, nor solid institutions; nor 
does it recognize any necessities superior 
to its powers. 


Democracy has no charmed career. We 
shall overcome our present evils only when 
we deeply believe (and act upon the be- 
lief) that God communicates his wisdom, 
not to a single supreme mind, but.to every 
open mind which desires to know and to 


serve. We must look every man to himself.. 


We must have a greater religion. That re- 
ligion must be plain. Says Lionel Curtis: 
“The real bond which unites society is not 
fear of God, but the duty which men owe 
each other. ... Men love each other in 
so far as they are conscious of serving 
each other. ... The elements of truth ex- 
pressed in sacred laws and writings were 
the fruit of human experience. The only 
genuine oracles are those 
human intelligence guided by conscience. 
The facts of life are the only Scripture 
in which the eternal truths are written. 
A political system is sound in so far as 
it operates to keep men in touch with 
the facts of life... . Such a system will 
germinate only in a soil where self-control, 
devotion to others, and clearness of mind 
are present to a certain degree.” 

These fundamental truths we are slowly, 
painfully learning. ‘As we learn them, we 
elevate the state and polities to their right- 
ful place. They areboth sacred. They are 
founded not in the flesh, but in the spirit 
of man. The state is not a business, not 
a compact, but a kind of sacrament, and 
our duty is dedication to it, as Lincoln 
said at Gettysburg. The need of the state 
is laid in the very nature of man. That 
is why we believe the Roman Catholic will 
come in due season to a consistent posi- 
tion, where he will be absolutely self- 
reliant in all respects, looking to the things 
which are above, and using his own eyes 
to see, his own mind to interpret, all 
things, and his own will to do what he con- 
ceives to be the will of God. Then he 
and all of us will see that “religion and 
politics are but two aspects of life; to 
ignore the one is to miss the meaning of 
the other.’ The principle of the common- 
wealth is love, and the principle of re- 
ligion is love. The principle is one, that 
is, in state and church. That principle 
“has moved down the ages, clothed in 
the stern attributes of the state, bursting 
the walls of cities, effacing the frontiers 
of nations. ... And so it will move until 
it has breached the barriers which divide 
the races of men and continents of the 
world, till freedom shall cover the whole 
earth as the waters cover the sea.” 

And all of these things were present, 
though they were inarticulate, in the Con- 
vention in New York. 


revealed to 
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New Hymnal Ready November 1 


The new Beacon Hymnal, designed, as 
announced by its sub-title, “for Church 
Schools, Young People’s Services, Day 
Schools and the Home,” will be ready 
for use by November 1. For months, Dr. 
Florence Buck, associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Wducation of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been 


‘carrying on the work of compilation and 


editing outlined by a joint Sunday-school 
hymnal committee representing the Asso- 
ciation and the Laymen’s League. 

There will be 250 hymns in the book. 
New words and new musie will be found, 
as well as many old favorites suitable 
for the use of young people and children 
of Liberal schools and homes. Particularly 
yaluable for its use in schools is the 
inclusion of a wide variety of hymns 
adapted to different age groups. A dis- 
criminating use of this collection will 
avoid two common misfits in the conduct 
of Sunday-school music: little children 
singing hymns the sentiment of which is 
beyond their understanding, and older 
boys and girls being asked to sing songs 
altogether too simple for their age. This 
eollection has another distinction as to 
variety. It is not intended for any one 
group or “school” of liberals; all lib- 
erals will find in it mueh that they can 
use. 2 

Of the new material included in the 
Beacon Hymnal, Rev. Harvey Loy, or- 
ganist at the First Unitarian Church in 
Berkeley, Calif., is the composer of three 
new tunes for this book, all set to words 
by Unitarian writers. The three hymns 
are “Bring, O Morn, Thy Music,” by Wil- 
liam C. Gannett, “Forward Through the 
Ages,” by Frederick L. Hosmer,. and 
“America, Awake!” by Lewis G. Wilson. 
Rey, Walter 8. Swisher of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has composed the music for four 
hymns in the book. One of these, “Again 
as Daylight Fades,’ was written by Rey. 
Walter H. Burgess, Unitarian, of Ply- 
mouth, England. Two others are for 
younger children, ‘All Things Bright and 
Beautiful” and “Canst Thou Count the 
Stars,” and the fourth, an Haster hymn, 
“Lo, the Day of Days is Here,” is from 
the pen of Dr. Hosmer. Percival Chubb, 
Hthical Culture Society leader of New 
York City, is the author of “Light of 
Ages Shed by Man,” which has never 
before been published in any hymn-book. 

The complete services of worship in- 
cluded in the new hymnal were compiled 
especially for this collection by Dr. Buck. 
and the individual prayers and readings 
were prepared by a committee on service 
elements, composed of Rey. Lyman Y. Rut- 
ledge, Miss Annie Pousland, and Miss 
Mildred Keefe. 

Although the complete hymnal will not 
be ready until November 1, a leaflet con- 
taining a sufficient number of selections 
for use by schools throughout early au- 
tumn, will be issued by the Beacon Press, 
which is publishing the hymnal. 

Members of the committee co-operating 
in the preparation of the Beacon Hymnal 


were: from the American Unitarian Asgsso-- 


ciation, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. William 
I. Lawrance, Dr. Buck, and Mr. Swisher; 
from the Laymen’s League, Elisha C. 
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Mowry of Providence, R.I., Winthrop 
Packard of Canton, Mass., William T. 


Reid, Jr., of Brookline, Mass., and Wil- 
liam HE. Weston of Weston, Mass. 


ToLepo, O1r1o.—The preachers at the 
First Unitarian Church for the two final 
Sundays of the season were Rey. Fred 
V. Hawley of Chicago, Ill., June 22, and 
Dr. Albert ©. Dieffenbach, June 29, whose 
subject was, “Have the Fundamentalists 
Lost?” He said they have lost, but that 
the liberals haye not won yet. 


“To assume that all movements and 
every agitation mean progress is to dis- 
play ignorance of the history of man’s 
heroic climb from savagery to culture and 
spirituality,” declared Rey. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, preaching in the People’s 
Church, an independent congregation in 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., on “The Issue of Funda- 
mentalism and Modernism.” He pointed out 
the danger of a reversion to the point of 
view of the Middle Ages, and insisted that 
“progress is won and maintained only 
through the heroic efforts and vigilance 
of far-visioned, fearless souls.” 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Open to guests 
i Address Mrs. Frank H. PRIncnH, 
New Boston, N.H 


COTTAGE—FOR RENT 


CAPE COD.—Attractive four-room cottage at 
West Harwich: two bedrooms, screened porch, 
electricity, hot and cold water. Desirable loca- 
tion, among pines, near fine beach. $125 per 
month. Box 247, West Harwich. 


FOR SALE _ 


FOR SALE.—Double fitted 
both-electrie are light and calcium light. 
tra condenser and objective lenses. 
and in perfeet condition. 
slides. Rey. L. E. Porrnr, 

Street, Omaha, Neb. e 


rere Rene Smeets an a ie 2 be a ee 


BOARD 


for 
Wx- 
Nearly new 
Also several hundred 
2521 No. 24th 


stereopticon, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. Wlectric lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street. 
Northwest. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES will not 
stain nor rust. Women are raising money 
easily through our “church plan” of selling 
Neva-Stain Knives. Write for special summer 
plan and trial knife free. STAINLESS PRopUCTS 
Sates Co., 757 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


AERO SHIRTS made from white aéroplane cloth 
uever wear or tear. They outlast three ordi- 
nary shirts. Custom-built to your size and 
style with your initials monogrammed in silk, 
$3.75 each, postage prepaid. CockBuRN Com- 
PANY, Troy, 
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“How much for the boat?” “It’s not 
for sale, Sonny.’ “I won’t sail it.”’—Life. 


Little Boy—‘Do you believe there’s a 
devil?” Second ditto—‘No, it’s like Santa 
Claus. It’s your father.”—London News. 


A speaker at a meeting of a Bible class 
in Pittsburgh, reports a correspondent, 
warned his hearers that. “the greatest 
problem confronting the American citizens 
to-day is whether the nation shall be half 
drunk or half sober.’—The Churchman. 


A certain minister lost his manuscript 
one Sunday morning, so he spoke out 
thus: “I am yery sorry indeed to have 
to inform you that I haye—er—somehow 
or other mislaid my sermon for this 
morning. I must—er—therefore trust to 
Providence for inspiration. To-night I 
will come better prepared.” 


“Farm products cost more than they 
used to.” “Yes,” replied the farmer. 
“When a farmer is supposed to know the 
botanical name of what he’s raisin’ an’ 
the entomological name of the insect that 
eats it, an’ the pharmaceutical name of 
the chemical that will kill it, somebody’s 
got to pay.’—Anderson (N.C.) Intelli- 
gencer. 


One day some people met him and said: 
“Come, Khoja, you know a thing or two. 
We are very much puzzled to know the 
size of the earth—how many feet or 
yards it measures.” Just then a funeral 
passed by and the Khoja pointed to the 
coffin, saying: “The man who can answer 

your question lies there. Ask him, for 
“he has just taken its measure.” 


A writer in the American Mercury: 1. 
God insists that our principles of democ- 
racy and right shall be planted in the 
whole world. 2. God has called us to 
civilize the world ; we are the missionaries 
of human progress. 38. It is our mission 
to teach our high ideals to the peoples 
of all the world.” One of these quota- 
tions is from a speech by Kaiser Wilhelm 
II; another is from a speech by the prin- 
cipal of the high school in my native 
American city; the other from a speech 
by the pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of the same city. Which is the 
Kaiser's? 


The Common People (as they must be 
if everything in the editorials is true): 
They have incomes of $1,763.28 annually, 
are parents of five children each, and spend 
their spare moments hunting bootleggers, 
looking at moving pictures, listening to 
the radio, hoping for pure government, 
and worrying over the Mellon plan. They 
all drive automobiles and are continually 
being struck by limited trains at grade 
crossings. They have all been married 
and divorced several times and lie awake 
at night worrying about Fundamentalism 
and Bob La Follette. 

The people you read about in the edi- 
torials all belong to church, Sunday- 
school, Rotary, Chamber of Commerce, 
a labor union, and a grange, and are all 
college graduates. Their table talk is 
about railroad rates, reparations, em- 
ployment management, city planning and 
improving the civil service. 

They have each $293 in the savings 
bank and are eager buyers of tax-free 
securities. Their greatest. anxiety in life 
is the delay in the arrival of universal 
peace.—Life. 


PLEASANTRIES 


The Christian Register 


FIRST CHURCH, BOSTON 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $624.00. How much does your church 
give? Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR SATISFACTION 


Buy 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


The Chest with the Chill in It 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bibles for Gifts 


We have them in all prices, 
bindings and languages. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE PILOT BOAT CAMP 


Offers simple and inexpensive accommodations to 
bathing or picnic parties by the day, or to outing 
groups numbering up to ten, by the week or week- 


erd, in the Pilot Boat. Meals supplied at mod- 
erate rates. Chaperonage, if desired, for parties 
of girls. For terms and reservations write PILOT 
BOAT CAMP, Sand Hills, Scituate, Mass. 
Management: Mrs. Marian Richards Emerson, 
Miss Eva Loring Simmons. 


STOTT Se TTS TTT Te MTT @ 113 


| UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


a eels following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


UST TT éT] 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
, BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


PHU eT oi 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
5 B.B. 2680. 


ie 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA—FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH. Service Sunday morning 
at 10.45 o’clock. Rey. Abbot Peterson of First 
Parish, Brookline, Mass., will preach July 13. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. R. H. Baldwin, Brookline, 
Mass., July 13, 10 a.m. 


CAMBRIDGE—FIRST PARISH, Harvard 
Square. Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Min- 
ister. Morning service 9.30 a.m. Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot will preach. Continuing through 
August 3, the morning service will be held at 
9.30 o'clock. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819),. 


corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. July 13, at 11 
o’clock, church service conducted by Rey. 
A. R. Shelander of Trenton, N.J. The church 
is open for rest and prayer each week-day 


except Saturday from nine to five o’clock. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Wmeritus. Rey. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Chureh School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 a.M., morning service. 


ARLINGTON STREPT CHURCH: Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.U., Minister. Rev. John M. Wilson of Har- 
vard, Mass., will preach July 13. The Church 
of the Disciples and the South Congregational 
Society unite with the Arlington Street Church 
for the summer. A brief Hymn Service at 
7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held from 
the front steps of the church. 


Rev. Alfred Buckley of Ottawa, Canada, has 
made application to the Middle States Com- 
mittee for admission to the Fellowship of the 
Unitarian Ministry. Watt Re wena 

JoHN B. NASH. 
Goren W. SMITH. 


$100 PRIZE ESSAY 


A prize of $100 will be given for the best essay 
entitled ‘“‘Which Religion is Best for the Negro— 
Protestantism, Judaism or Catholicism’? Title sug- 
gested by Stoddard’s ‘Rising Tide of Color:” 
Post Office Box 21, Jamaica Plain, Mass. - 


Address: _ 


